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Membership Dues 

A release from the Illinois Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf on the N.A.D. pages 
this month mentions the fact that mem¬ 
bership dues in the Association are one 
dollar “from convention to convention.’ 
Since the Association meets every three 
years, this means that the cost of being 
a member of the state association 
amounts to but thirty-three and one- 
third cents per year. 

We have not checked on membership 
dues in other states, but we believe they 
are about the same as in Illinois. We 
believe this is a ridiculously low figure 
for membership in an association of 
any kind in these times, and we believe 
the people should show enough interest 
in their associations to pay more. In 
many states, however, comparatively 
few of the deaf citizens are members 
of their associations, even at these ri¬ 
diculously low figures. State association 
officials find it necessary to spend a 
large portion of their time going after 
members and carrying on fund cam¬ 
paigns in order to keep their organiza¬ 
tions going. 

The members of a state association, 
and, in fact, all the deaf of the state, 
look to their association to protect all 
their interests. The officials are expected 
to get jobs for those who are unem¬ 
ployed. They are expected to keep their 
eyes on legislative measures, to see that 
nothing goes into the hopper which 
might in some way discriminate against 
the deaf. They are expected to protect 
the interests of deaf drivers, to rid the 
state of undesirable elements inimical 
to the best interests of the deaf, to see 
that deaf children have the best educa¬ 
tional facilities obtainable, to arrange 
for comfortable care of those who be¬ 
come too old and feeble to work, and to 
publish an official organ telling all 
about their numerous activities. If the 
officials fall short of the mark in carry¬ 
ing out some duty expected of them, 
thev are loudly condemned for ther in¬ 
activity and accused of everything ne¬ 
farious. The loudest complaints fre¬ 
quently come from some individual who 
has not even paid his 33 1/3 cents for 
the year. 

It is the same with the national asso¬ 
ciation. Annual membership dues in 
the National Association of the Deaf 
are two dollars. Membership dues are 
not at this time and never have been 
sufficient for the Association to carry on 
its many activities. Its officials have to 
continually scratch for funds to keep 
everything moving. 

The deaf as a whole take little part 
in the active work of their organiza¬ 


tions. They leave that to their officials. 
Since they are not called upon to carry 
any of the load, we see no reason why 
they would not be willing to pay more 
in membership dues. It is probable that 
there is no other organization with 
membership dues as low as those of 
organizations of the deaf. We have to 
pay more to be a member of a local 
club, whose functions are entirely so¬ 
cial, than we pay to be a part of a state 
or national organization. 

We believe our state associations and 
the national association deserve greater 
membership strength in both numbers 
and dollars, and we recommend that 
they consider increasing their dues. We 
believe that when people realize the 
needs of their associations and the things 
they can accomplish, they will be will¬ 
ing to pay larger dues. 

Who Is the Oldest? 

Here is an item we have lifted from 
the copy we received for “Ken’s 
Korner,” page 17: 

Mr. Albert W. Thomas , a former 
resident of Newark, N.J., now at Gal- 
laudet Home for the Aged Deaf, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. has recently 
turned 93, — evidently out to beat the 
longevity record of Methuselah! We’d 
like to have the name of any older 
deaf person, still living. 

Is there a deaf person in the United 
States older than Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey? If so, The Silent Worker 
would like to know who that might be. 
In fact, if we can run down the oldest 
deaf person, we will publish his or her 
picture, if we can get it 

Some time ago some smart aleck 
writing for the papers made the state¬ 
ment that the deaf die comparatively 
young, due to the fact that they are 
lonely, or that they are melancholy, or 
something like that. The fact that the 
N.F.S.D. is one of the strongest of all 
insurance organizations should prove 
that the writer was wrong. A glance at 
the vital statistics occasionally publish¬ 
ed in The Silent Worker shows that 
many of our people live to ripe old ages. 
We knew one deaf man who lived over 
a hundred years, and we believe there 
are some now who are close to that 
figure. 

At any rate, it would be interesting 
to know who is our oldest deaf brother 
or sister, so if you readers know of any¬ 
one older than 93, let us have his or 
her name and address. Since Ken’s 
Korner originated the idea, we shall as¬ 
sign to Mr. Kenner the job of sorting 
out the replies we hope to receive and 
finding the oldest deaf person. 


Convention Dates 

Last month we published a list of 
state conventions scheduled for this 
spring and summer. Since then infor¬ 
mation as to others has come in. Con¬ 
ventions which were not included in 
last month’s list are as follows: 

Utah Association, Salt Lake City, May 
28-31. 

Michigan Association, Flint, June 22-26. 
Georgia Association, Atlanta, July 2-5. 
Iowa Association, Council Bluffs, Aug. 
25-29. 

Pennsylvania Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of the Deaf, York, Aug. 27-29. 
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Zhe Mazlitts, Jncorporated 

AN UNUSUAL DEAF FAMILY 

Lifting Themselves By Their Bootstraps in the Baby Industry — Screen Process Printing 


^^NI.Y A COUPLE OF YEARS AGO the 
Scarboro municipality, removed by a 
scant 13 miles from Toronto in the north¬ 
eastern district, was a sea of mud. To¬ 
day its main thoroughfare, appropri¬ 
ately nicknamed “The Golden Mile,’’ is 
lined with sparkling new industrial 
plants. As Metropolitan Toronto rap¬ 
idly approaches the two-million popu¬ 
lation mark, the Scarboro region may 
he classed as a jewel in the metropolitan 
setting. European commercial firms, 
licking their war wounds in the Old 
World, are getting a fresh lease on the 
business front along this modern Ap- 
pian way. Enterprising American manu¬ 
facturers, not to be outdone, are crowd¬ 
ing their international competitors in 
this- fast-expanding region. 

Wives of workers in their dirty down¬ 
town plants protested against the smog 
of the city ruining their Monday morn¬ 
ing washings. Homes began to spring 
up in the vicinity of those Scarboro 
industries. Then super-markets began 
to follow the homes — chain or inde¬ 
pendent drug stores, hardware, bakery 
and dress shops, lunch rooms, barber 
shops, filling stations and apartments 
also scrambled for building space. For 
entertainment bowling alleys and 
theatres were built up. 

Among the far-sighted and enter¬ 
prising industrialists located in this 


By Mrs. Josephine Barr 

Scarboro area are the Hazlitt family, 
all bereft of hearing, founders and ad¬ 
ministrators of the booming Excelsior 
Screen Process Ltd. 

Deaf persons are usually human and 
they follow trends as a rule. The Haz¬ 
litt family, true to their Irish tempera¬ 
ment, were the leaders in the move to 
industrialize Scarboro. Little did they 
dream at the time they began their li¬ 
censed business career in these pioneer 
surroundings that they were acting as 
pace setters for ‘The Golden Mile,” ac¬ 
claimed now as an industrial phenom¬ 
enon of Canada. For the first four years 
the family carried on their graphic arts 
business in the basement of their honr\ 
Business became so good that even the 
laundry room of the basement was taken 
over. Washing became a secondarv 
consideration with this business-minded 
family. 

In 1952 business was booming even 
more so for the Hazlitts who were 
obliged to scour Toronto for enlarged 
quarters. They found' an. abandoned 
wartime munitions building comprising 
14,000 square feet owned by the Scar¬ 
boro municipality. They leased under 
attractive terms two out of three sec¬ 
tions of this huge, sprawling establish- 

William Hazlitt, talented Toronto deaf man 
of many-faceted personality, who helped his 
two deaf sons set up a thriving business. 


merit which had lain unused for three 
years following the end of World War 
II. Several months afterwards they got 
news that this plant was sold to a private 
realty company from New York City 
which also gobbled up 22 other prom¬ 
ising real estate developments in Tor¬ 
onto. Negotiations resulted in the Haz- 
litts’ acquiring this property on a five- 
year rental basis with an option to buy 
it — the monthly rental payments form¬ 
ing the piece-meal means of liquidation 
of the mortgage. Long disuse of this 
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Making 14,000 square feet of an aban¬ 
doned war munitions plant count in the 
build-up of Excelsior Process. The Hazlitts 
use about 8,000 sq. ft. and rent the rest 
of the building. 

building used for the making of war 
explosives resulted in considerable need 
of renovation of the interior part of 
the place which the Hazlitts promptly 
attended to. The premises now bear 
witness to many modern improvements. 
Several quarters of the plant have been 
leased to cushion the new owners against 
their heavy financial obligations. With 
the exception of one small stockholder, 
the Excelsior Screen Process Ltd. is 
completely owned by the Hazlitt family. 


The Hazlitts woke up one morning 
to discover that the combined family 
capacity to work was insufficient and 
that extra help was imperative. They 
presently employ three hearing girls, 
four hearing men and five skilled deaf 
artisans. The two Hazlitt boys—Arthur 
and Ronald — are kingpins in the Ex¬ 
celsior set-up. In addition to their re¬ 
sponsibilities as top executives they al¬ 
so handle all the intricate stencil cut¬ 
tings and the preparation of photo¬ 
graphic screens. Whenever a baby-sitter 
is to be had, Jessie slips into the Ex¬ 
celsior office to lend her shoulder to the 
wheel of progress, while Dorothy after 

A scene in the printing department of Ex¬ 
celsior Screen Process. George Calder, 
wearing plaid shirt, is the expert pressman. 
Others are hearing employees. 



a full day’s work as a typist with a lead¬ 
ing concern, also does part-time work 
in evenings for her husband. 

Art and Ron developed their final 
liking for their present career through 
a roundabout way. At the Belleville 
School for the Deaf their talent for art 
stood out in bold relief in the com¬ 
mercial art course. After school they 
were placed in small shops handling 
cuttings for crests for athletic jerseys. 
Seeking greener pastures, Art and Ron 
finally worked their way into commer¬ 
cial silk screen process shops where they 
were convinced lay their future life 
work. Here they mastered all the tricks 
of the trade — processing posters, ani¬ 
mated displays, mobile exhibits and the 
shimmering effects of multicolored flock¬ 
ing. In evenings they toiled away until 
late hours in their home basement on 
private orders until they gained full 
confidence in their ability to strike out 
for themselves. 

When opportunity knocked at their 
door, they were ready to demonstrate 
as businessmen the superiority of the 
silk screen process over the old and 
expensive copper plate method. Ad¬ 
vertising agencies were quick to notice 
that the Excelsior Screen Process jobs 
carried greater lustre with so many 
more colors so inexpensively done and 
so much more quickly too. They have 
made important direct connections with 
big business houses such as General 
Motors, Canadian General Electric, 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Admiral Tele¬ 
vision Corp., Elizabeth Arden and a 
host of other commercial bigwigs. They 
all insist on that Excelsior touch and 
the leading advertising agencies, for 
long keeping a sharp eye on the Ex¬ 
celsior products, are now convinced 
they did not make any mistake in put¬ 
ting the plant run by the Hazlitts into 
the preferred category when awarding 
contracts. 

The Hazlitt family had previously 
purchased a 1 / 2 -acre plot in East York 
for S3,000 and sold the uncultivated 
land shortly after for S10,000 to enable 
them to lease the enlarged Scarboro 
premises. When the Hazlitts first opened 
the old munitions buildings for busi¬ 
ness it was all in one room. Step by step 
they remodelled the interior structure. 
The family built their own work tables 
and screen frames. In this whole ven¬ 
ture cooperation was something which 
the family took to heart to accomplish 
a herculean task. Six years ago the Haz¬ 
litts had nothing. Now they have a 
thriving concern valued at $30,000.00 
with bright prospect for a more rapid 
expansion. 

The Hazlitts can use 17 colors in a 
single process. Where the engraving 
methods would make the job hopelessly 



Brothers Art and Ron compare notes and 
plan strategy on one of their intricate 
jobs at the Excelsior Screen Process Ltd., 
a business they started in their basement. 

expensive, the new process can do the 
multicolored trick with ease and cheap¬ 
ly too. An order for 500 display cards 
40" x 60" using six colors can be fin¬ 
ished in three days. It takes only three 
days to push through 300 display cards 
of this size using 11 colors while 4,000 
posters half the size done in 14 colors 
can be readied for delivery in one week. 
Banners are made from screens 4" x 7" 
up to 4 x 12 feet. After use the screens 
are cleaned with solvent and used again 
and again. This alone makes for a 
cheaper process than the old halftone 
or letterpress plate method. Later on 
when finances permit, the Hazlitts hope 
to install special presses to handle 
printing on either thick or thin sheets 
at a faster and more economical clip 
than is possible now. 

Besides using the silk screen process 
for which Switzerland silk is used, the 
firm also uses stainless steel plates on 
which the picture in use is superim¬ 
posed by an automatic arc lamp. This 
is the photography room and is in 
charge of Clifford Randall, one of the 
deaf employees who hails from New¬ 
foundland whose government prior to 

Husky Bob Pierce is totally deaf but it 
does not prevent him from becoming a 
master ink mixer. He is his own boss in 
this department of the firm. 











houses the air compressor motor which 
was supplied by Mr. C. A. Auld, father- 
in-law of Ronald, of Fort William, Ont. 
As a member of the firm, the com¬ 
pressor paid for his shares in it. Com¬ 
pressed air at 200-lb. pressure is used 
and it runs the sander in the wood¬ 
working room across the hall, and is 
also used for spraying of the wood dis¬ 
plays with lacquer or dulux. 

In the woodworking room are also 
found a lathe, a dust collector, a table 
saw and a work table. A band saw will 
soon furnish evidence of expanding fa¬ 
cilities. Here one also notes hoses and 
air regulators for use in connection with 
the air compressor. Back in their private 
dwelling house at Cleveland Street, and 
to be found in the basement workrooms 
are one more sander, a jig-saw and a 
lloor model drill press. Ronald is using 
them there at present to remodel his 
mother’s kitchen in his spare time.. 

An additional sideline is the use of 
their process to insert lines and num¬ 
bers on glass for radio dials, meters 
and to paint designs on cloth for chil¬ 
dren’s cowboy outfits. They also pro¬ 
duce artistic Christmas cards and wrap¬ 
ping paper. 

How about the portait gallery of the 
Hazlitt clan, you ask. They say that 
seven is a lucky number which may be 
the reason for Dame Fortune smiling 
so much on this unusual family. First 
let us size up Papa and Mama Hazlitt, 
then their two sons, Arthur and Ronald. 
Next we get a good look at Arthur’s 
wife, Dorothy as well as Ronald’s wife, 
Jessie not forgetting their little daugh¬ 
ter, Connie. 

William Henry Hazlitt, the head of 
the family, born January 7, 1892, in 
Toronto, had interesting forebears. His 
father after whom he was named came 
from Ireland in his youth to settle in 
Barrie, Ontario. After his marriage 
he moved to Toronto. But before 
switching his residence the old man 
created quite a furor in walking mara¬ 
thons, then a most popular pastime. 
Carrying the standard of Barrie he pit¬ 
ted his heel and toe walk against lead¬ 
ing competitors in walking, running 
and roller-skating. He emerged as the 
champion heel and toe walker of Can¬ 
ada. William Jr. still has a scrapbook 
full of newspaper clippings attesting to 
the succession of athletic triumphs of 
his father who founded the Queen City 
Plate and Glass Company when he 
moved to Toronto. This thriving con¬ 
cern the old man directed until his pre¬ 
mature death at the age of 43 years. 

William Jr., the second child of five, 
lost his hearing in early infancy. His 
two sisters are deaf but both of the 
brothers have their entire faculties in¬ 
tact. One of his sisters, Mrs. Evelyn 
Drew, died in 1953 and the other. Mrs. 


Staff of Excelsior Screen Procss. In front 
row are grouped seven deaf employees, 
including Art and Ron Hazlitt at extreme 
ends, who are the bosses. In rear are 
hearing employees. 

Gerald Huband, wife of a mail sorter 
of long standing in the Ottawa Post Of¬ 
fice, still resides in the National Capital. 

William was seven when he entered 
the Belleville School where he remained 
for nine years. His first teacher was a 
deaf man, Mr. McKillop, the first of 
his kind ever appointed to this school 
faculty. He was a kindly side-whiskered 
gentleman who inspired his students to 
deeply appreciate the spiritual values 
of life. Mrs. Sylvia Balis, another bril¬ 
liant deaf teacher who later moved to 
California and died there in her ad¬ 
vanced eighties, continued to mould 
him. His only hearing teacher was Dr. 
Thomas Forrester, later to head for many 
years the famous Rochester School. He 
was one of the three distinguished Brit¬ 
ish Toms who after short Canadian resi¬ 
dences proceeded to occupy prominent 
administrative positions in American 
schools. The late Dr. McAloney was 
the driving force behind the Colorado 
School and the late Mr. Thomas Rodwell 
exerted profound influence at the Min¬ 
nesota and Manitoba Schools. William 
Hazlitt closed his school days under 

Some of the classy output at the Excelsior 
Silk Screen Process. Such work makes 
satisfied customers, who come from miles 
around with repeat orders. 


its union with Canada was able to af¬ 
ford him only two years of actual 
schooling in Nova Scotia. In the school 
of hard knocks Cliff turned his early 
disadvantages to good use—at work he 
uses his brains and deft hands. 

How well art sketches are prepared 
spells the difference between success 
and failure in getting orders from hard- 
boiled businessmen. Of equal im¬ 
portance in winning customer support 
and in bringing repeat orders is the 
task of expert stencil cutting, strictly a 
Hazlitt family monopoly. Next thing of 
gr£at consequence is the rare skill in 
mixing and blending of inks — a re¬ 
sponsibility of another deaf man, Bobby 
Pierce, who is convinced that about 
twelve jobs which he held before have 
nothing on the one he now loves. Bobby 
looks after the paint room where are 
kept specially imported paints of all 
colors of high quality and kept a strict 
trade secret. The contents of this single 
room alone are worth $2,000 and the 
supply and quality never go low. 

A small room next to the paint room 


Cliff Randall, in charge of the photogra¬ 
phy department, exhibits a positive film 
prior to production via silk screen process. 
He finds his deafness enables him to con¬ 
centrate on job. 


Mrs. Jessie Hazlitt puts in her penny's 
worth at Excelsior office. Wife of Ronald, 
she was the former Jessie Auld of Fort 
William, Ontario. Her father supplied the 
firm's air compressor motor. 














William Hazlitt instructing a student in 
the tine art of finishing a copper plate— 
his life-time specialty. 

another deaf woman, the late Miss 
Georgina Lynn who died recently in her 
late nineties. Supt. Robert Mathison 
was then superintendent of the Belle¬ 
ville School which he maintained as a 
combined system stronghold for 25 years 
before he resigned to become adminis¬ 
trator of the Independent Order of For¬ 
esters. 

Barely 16 when he faced the cold and 
hard world, William was singled out by 
Fred Brigden to take up missionary 
work among the deaf. From that day 
up to now covering a span of 43 years 
William has been an inspiring leader 
in church work for the Ontario deaf. 
He is an accomplished lay-reader who 
packs the church every time his turn 
comes to occupy the pulpit. 

William’s first job was in a printshop 
but he soon disdained a printorial 
career and instead took up jewelcraft. 
Setting pearls did not suit his artistic 
ability and through his mother’s influ¬ 
ence he was apprenticed for four years 
to a jewelry firm where he learned en¬ 
graving. William recalls his starting 
salary of $1.50 a week for the first two 
years. Fortunately, in those days a cent 
was worth more than a nickel today. 
The third year his salary was upped 
to $3.50 weekly and during his final 
vear of apprenticeship he was earning 
$4.50 a week. When his time was up 
and a raise refused William turned to 
his next love—photo-engraving. He 
was now drawing $6.50 a week for two 
vears. Then a union was formed and 
his wages went up to $17.00 a week 
(considered topnotch in those days). A 
few months later his pay envelope con¬ 
tained a $24.00 weekly stipend and kept 
fattening until he became a journey¬ 
man. 

In 1922 William attended a conven¬ 
tion of the O.A.D. in Hamilton. He was 
then 30 and when his eye caught sight 
of winsome Elsie Montgomery, he laid 
siege to her heart and a few months 


later he carried off as his bride a 
farmer’s daughter from Wingham. This 
town is also the birthplace of Walt Dis¬ 
ney, creator of Mickey Mouse cartoons. 
Elsie, who is also a Belleville School 
graduate, is patiently doing research 
work into her family tree to prove that 
she is a lineal descendant of Viscount 
Montgomery who outwitted Marshal 
Rommel and his Afrikan Korps, the des¬ 
ert rats chased out of North Africa. So 
far clues have been convincing as to 
kindred family ties, because both fam¬ 
ilies come from the same town in Ire¬ 
land and bear striking physionomical 
features. 

Seeking greener fields, William Haz¬ 
litt went off to Chicago, leaving his wife 
behind. Ill health sent him home again 
within six weeks. The following year 
his migratory tendency landed him in 
Toledo but once more his deteriorating 
health brought him back to Toronto 
where he decided to cast his anchor for 
keeps. He accepted a position with the 
Photo-Engravers and Eleotrotype Ltd., 
where this year he was given a full 
month’s holiday with pay as a reward 
for his loyal service of 25 years. 

William is a charter member of 
Toronto Division No. 98, N.F.S.D., hav¬ 
ing joined it in 1924. At one time he 
was vice-president of the local division. 
His two boys have followed their 
father’s footsteps. 

William and Elsie are the proud par¬ 
ents of Arthur, born in 1923 and Ron¬ 
ald, born in 1928. Both are deaf and 
like their parents, are O.S.D. graduates. 
Art and Don are duplicating their 
father’s artistic tastes in many things. 
William is a keen amateur photographer. 
He owns two cameras—an Exakta and 
a Swedish Haselblad. With the latter 
he constantly makes fine color photos. 
He photographs anything from the 
blooms in his garden to sunsets in color. 
He follows this up with the finishing 
and mounting of special films. He is a 
proud owner of a projector and a porta¬ 
ble radiant color-master screen. Enter¬ 
taining is a delightful vocation with 
William here. He just sets up his pro¬ 
jector and screen and wows his visitors 
with a bewildering maze of color slides 
—thousands of them in two sizes. Gar¬ 
dening is another hobby of his. He has 
turned his backyard into a place of 
beautv with seasonal flowers. Their 
home is all paid for and contains every 
conceivable labor-saving device. William 
and Elsie love to travel and while they 
have never own°d nor driven a car, 
their sons invested in an 88 Old’smobile 
shared by the entire family during long 
trips on this continent. Once their car 
broke down in Atlanta. Georgia and 
needed a major overhaul of three days. 

Ron and Jessie Hazlitt, both exponents of 
careful driving, with their 88 Olds. 


The resourceful William found work 
with a city engraving firm to help pay 
for the bill. William is a strict tee¬ 
totaler, a quality inherited by his two 
sons. From time to time the father 
takes up intricate jewelry engraving 
work as a sideline —a skill not lost in 
the 43 years since he was apprenticed 
to this trade. 

Through all of their married life 
William had the devoted backing of his 
wife, Elsie, equipped with an uncanny 
business acumen. This ability came to 
the fore in the early stages of the Excel¬ 
sior Screen Process Ltd., where costly 
business blunders were frequently 
averted through the mother’s sound 
judgment. Elsie is an active church 
worker and excels in needlecraft. Now 
that she has a little granddaughter she 
spends hours on end making snow suits 
and lovely dresses for the winsome Con¬ 
nie. 

By nature a modest and self-effacing 
man, William’s genius for engraving 
came to light not long ago through a 
trick of Fate. The little magazine, Gos¬ 
sip, was ready for the press when the 
horrified editor discovered that the new 
telephone exchange letters had not been 
changed on the expensive cut. Several 
engraving firms were contacted in the 
hope that one of them could obliterate 
“EL” and insert “EM.” There were no 
takers for the job on short order. 

The frantic editor finally took up with 
Mr. Ken Wright of Photo-Engravers 
and he said it would be handled good 
and nice — and in a hurry too. When 
the zinc plate came back with the cor¬ 
rection so perfectly effected the curi¬ 
osity of the astounded editor mounted 
as to the identity ot the wonder crafts¬ 
man. Mr. Wright supplied the informa¬ 
tion that he was a man who could 
neither hear nor speak. Kaye Peer, of 
the Gossip staff, descended upon the 
Hazlitt domicile for an interview and 
as a result two fascinating stories with 
double-page length pictorial illustra¬ 
tions broke out in the “Gossip” and 
also in the Toronto Telegram Week- 
End. 

Both Arthur and Ronald are married 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 


'Pd'itiamwtcviy 'P'loceduie 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 



now, Arthur having joined the Benedict 
Club less than a year ago. The girl of 
his dreams is the former Dorothy 
O’Neill of Toronto who attended both 
the Belleville and the St. Mary’s School 
in Buffalo. Both Art and Ron had bril¬ 
liant academic careers where they won 
prizes for proficiency. Ronnie’s educa¬ 
tion was interrupted during the war 
years when the Belleville School was 
taken over by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force for training purposes. He was 
transferred to a day school in Toronto 
for a while. With an I.Q. of 132, this 
school was not far enough advanced 
for Ronnie so he quit it to take up a 
two-year course in commercial art at 
the Northern Vocational School. Arthur 
is at present president of the 50-50 
young people’s club at the church. I his 
name came about because half of its 
members are married and the other half 
are unattached. 

The Ontario Association of the Deaf 
owes a debt of gratitude to Arthur for 
his incomparable art service rendered 
without any charge during many labor¬ 
ious hours on its bi-monthly journal. 
When it was first launched the O.A.D. 
could not afford to have it printed the 
regular way in a commercial shop, so 
for a few years it stooped to the mimeo¬ 
graphing process. To remove its drab 
look, Art ungrudgingly gave of his 
previous spare time to embellishing it 
with artistic mastheads, departmental 
ornaments and voluntarily keeping up 
this high standard of illustrations year 
after year until by a good stroke of luck 
the editors found a modern printshop 
where the O.A.D. News was to be pub¬ 
lished at cost. At the same time Jessie 
Hazlitt was an angel in disguise as she 
manipulated the Gestetner machine to 
produce the early issues of the O.A.D. 
News. But for their timely help there 
is no telling but that the destiny of the 
O.A.D. with its record-breaking mem¬ 
bership rolls soaring over the 1,000 
mark might have been a different one. 

In 1949 Ronald wooed and won the 
heart of winsome Jessie Auld of Fort 
William, another O.S.D. graduate noted 
for winning of proficiency prizes. Jessie 
was employed for ten years prior to 
her marriage by the Gestetner Company 
where she became an expert in stencil 
work, a talent which was destined to 
make her extremely valuable to the Ex¬ 
celsior Screen Process Ltd. 

Brimming over with youthful zest, 
oozing with talent and backed by strong 
characters, the Hazlitt chips off the old 
block can afford to tell the rest of us 
to sit back and “watch our dust.” 

As for me I ask you to join with me 
in raising three lusty cheers for the 
Happy Hazlitts and their notable enter¬ 
prise. Providence is said to “help those 
who help themselves,” and the incredible 
Hazlitts are making 100% use of their 
God-given talents. 


May 1954 

Q.. What should a member say when 
he is in need of information during a 
meeting?— B.E. 

A. Say, “Mr. President, I have a 
‘Request for Information.’ ” The Chair 
will ask, “State your inquiry.” A “Re¬ 
quest for Information” does not require 
a second. 

Q. Suppose a motion to amend (Sub¬ 
sidiary) is pending, may a motion to 
commit be made at the same time?— 
John R. 

A. Yes, because the motion to com¬ 
mit ranks higher, therefore the lower 
ranking motion yields to it. (See Series 
No. 7- -October, 1953 on ranking mo¬ 
tions.) 

Q. May an amendment (Subsidiary) 
be laid on the table? 

A. No. An amendment cannot be 
separated from the motion it modifies. 
If a main motion is laid on the table, 
pending amendments go with it to the 
table. 

Q. I cannot, to my satisfaction, find 
a definite interpretation of the word. 
“Co-Chairman” in any dictionary or 
parliamentary law book. Will you please 
explan it? — L.JV.R. 

A. (1) “Chairman” is ONE person 
who presides over an assembly or over 
a meeting of an organized group. 

(2) The prefix, “Co,” as defined in all 
dictionaries means “with,” “together, 
“jointly,” as illustrated in such words 
as Co-Partner, Co-Worker, Co-Pilot, 
etc. Thus, in defining or interpreting 
the word, “Co-Chairman” the diction¬ 
aries lead us to believe that two chair¬ 
men work together, and preside together 
at the same time! True, some people 
say there is no difference between co- 
chairman and vice-chairman or assistant 
chairman. Also, “Co-Pilot” for instance, 
but one of two outranks the other and 
only one is at the controls at a time. It 
seems to me in accepting this explana¬ 
tion the matter rests on a hard-to-define 
foundation. It is terribly misleading, 
I fear, because the term, “co-chairman” 
is commonly accepted in one area to 
mean one thing, and in another area to 
mean another. A serious misunderstand¬ 
ing and consequent argument can en¬ 
sue in dealings between such areas 
which cannot be settled — because there 
is no authoritative definition. Thus 
“co-chairmen” or “chairmen together” 
seems to convey different ideas to differ¬ 
ent people. There is no such thing as 
two chairmen presiding at the same 


time. If there were, who would decide 
the issue in case they disagreed on some 
point? The whole situation would be 
absurd. In the opinion of this writer 
as well as of other qualified parlia¬ 
mentarians, the term, “Co-Chairman” 
should be abolished. 

Q. Please explain what I should do 
when a candidate is elected to an office 
by acclamation .—Secretary B.N.E. 

A. If your bylaws permit it, the Chair 
should then instruct the Secretary or 
any other member as may be ordered 
by the assembly to cast the ballot for 
the candidate for the office. Voting by 
acclamation does not involve ballots, 
but means practically the same as vive 
voce (voice) vote. However, it implies 
a loud enthusiastic shout of approval. 
In our case, it means a unanimous show 
of hands. One dissenting vote would 
defeat the acclamation, after which the 
election must be by ballot. Also, if there 
is more than one candidate for any of¬ 
fice, the vote must be by ballot. Hence, 
the Secretary or any member should 
write on a piece of paper the name of 
the candidate and standing say, “Mr. 
President” (or “Mr. Chairman”), by 
order of the assembly (name of your 
organization) “I hereby cast its ballot 

for Mr.for Treasurer.”—(any 

office), and hand the paper to the Chair, 
whose duty it is to announce the result 
of the vote. But remember that if your 
bylaws require the election to be by 
ballot, vote by acclamation is never in 
order. The bylaws must therefore say 
this is permissible beforehand, so bet¬ 
ter insert a clause in the bylaws, e.g., 
“If there is but one candidate for an 
office, he may be elected by ordering the 
Secretary or any other member to cast 
the ballot.” 

Q. Suppose a motion to adopt a reso¬ 
lution (motion) was passed without 
having been seconded and discussed. 
Would such a motion be binding (le¬ 
gally enforceable) ?— D.R. 

A. Yes. If the motion to adopt was 
a recommendation of a committee, no 
second was needed. If the motion to 
adopt was made from the floor and was 
not seconded, but was voted on without 
an objection (point of order) being 
raised promptlv after the motion was 
stated bv the Chair, then it is too late 
effectively to raise the technical objec¬ 
tion. It would be a waste of time to 
insist on a second when it is obvious 
from the voting that there is general 
support. 
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Through The 
Sound Barrier 



Harold Wright, Gallaudet College student, holder of private pilot's license. 


by Andrew Foster, Gallaudet College 

The other day, I wobbled out of a 
small, two-seated aircraft and embraced 
good old terra firma. Thirty minutes 
of acrobatic flying had grounded my 
aerophobias — that is, when it involves 
a pilot minus his hearing. Thus, one 
more person stood awed at the unassum¬ 
ing abilities of Harold Laverl Wright. 

One of five Wright brothers and sis¬ 
ters (sorry, no relation to Orville and 
Wilbur), Idaho-born Hal grew up in 
the Mormon faith on a ranch in Texas. 
One day when he was five years old, 
Hal’s uncle landed a plane on their 
ranch and began three weeks of barn¬ 
storming. Getting his daily share of 
rides, it is no small wonder that young 
Hal decided then to follow his uncle’s 
air trails some day. But as Hal ap¬ 
proached his seventeenth birthday, an 
attack of spinal meningitis and the re¬ 
sulting total deafness darkened his 
hopes . . . for a while. 

Hal made a rapid adjustment to his 
new circumstances, as he is often heard 
to say: “When I lost my hearing, I de¬ 
cided to make the best of this now silent 
world. I left home because I felt it 
would be better to learn to stand on 
my two feet away from home.” 

He was welcomed to Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege with the 1950 consignment of pre¬ 
paratory men. Moving around quietly 
amid flying fingers and squirming but 
silent lips, Hal soon directed his atten¬ 
tion toward the sports life on the cam¬ 
pus. He loves all sports, but has proved 
to be most proficient in wrestling and 
physical culture. In 1952, Hal won the 
District of Columbia A.A.U. 167-lb. 
Wrestling Championship, followed by 
the Mason-Dixie collegiate title a year 
later, and again last year. Now in his 
junior year, twenty-seven-year-old Hal is 
one of the best-liked men at Gallaudet. 
He is a member of the Kappa Gamma 


fraternity and has held several offices 
in his class. 

All these activities and interests, how¬ 
ever, have failed to make Hal lose sight 
of his first love. Whenever the oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself, he mounts his 
motorcycle and rides out to Queen 
Chapel Airport in nearby Hyattsville, 
Md. Hal said that while learning he 
usually had no difficulty in grasping 
instructions, because he would study his 
flying manual so well before arriving 
at the airport, that he anticipated what 
the instructor would say. 

Last August, when Hal made his first 
cross-country solo to finish his qualifi¬ 
cations for a pilot’s license, there was 
no pompous send-off at the airport. Hal 
quietly packed his goggles, log book, and 
air map, and his lunch (three raw car¬ 
rots). Mrs. Deborah Dorr, wife of the 
airport owner, warned Hal not to take 
chances, and added: “If it looks stormy, 
land. I’ll come for you in the car.” Hal 
laughed — not to scoff at the instruc¬ 
tions, but because of his “blush-easy” 
nature. 


Having successfully flown over the 
last hurdle, the Civil Aeronautics Ad¬ 
ministration waived Hal’s deafness and 
granted him an unrestricted private pi¬ 
lot’s license. Thus, Hal has joined the 
growing ranks of licensed pilots in the 
silent world. He is presently a member 
of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso¬ 
ciation (AOPA), a former member of 
the Airmen’s Club, and also holds a 
TWA courtesy card. In amusing but 
vivid terms, Hal sums up his flying- 
know-how this way: “. . . a compass and 
speed indicator plus a watch plus a 
map plus common sense.” 

We all anticipate some hair-raising 
events in the business of flying. When 
queried as to his most harrowing ex¬ 
perience aloft, Hal recalled the incident 
in which his compass fouled. He was 
returning from Pennsylvania; night was 
setting in; fuel supply was low; and 
home was still some forty miles ahead. 
All of a sudden the compass went hay¬ 
wire, and Hal inadvertently strayed from 
his course. It became darker, and Hal 
decided to land on a farm, apologize, 
and then contact the airport. But as he 
swooped near a barn, he noticed on its 
roof some directional markings. Recog¬ 
nizing his position, he climbed back 
into the air and soared homeward — ar¬ 
riving, according to him, with about 
ten drops of fuel left. 

As for the future. Hal says he is al¬ 
ready sold on a Sl.OOO-per-month crop¬ 
dusting job pending his graduation 
from Gallaudet. And. of course, he 
wants to settle down with a red-blooded 
sweetheart whose interests parallel his 
own. 

He may not have long to wait. 


Get Ready to Head for Flint, Michigan 

to attend the 

SCHOOL’S 100th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 

Sponsored by the Michigan Association of the Deaf 

June 23-26 

For Reservations write to Andrew Gilbert, 402 W. Third Street, Flint, Mich. 
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Schools for the 'Deaf 

_R. K. Holcomb_ 


The Michigan School 

By George Lavos 


George Lavos , who prepared this 
article, is no stranger to the pages 
of The Silent Worker, having col¬ 
laborated with Earl Jones in a recent 
feature article. Mr. Lavos ’ writings 
range from chapters in a textbook 
used in special education teacher 
training to editing the Michigan 
School paper. For over ten years he 
has done guidance work at the Michi¬ 
gan School after having done similar 
work for a short time with the tu¬ 
berculous and having taught the deaf- 
blind. He is a graduate of the College 
of the City of New York and of Co¬ 
lumbia University. He took addi¬ 
tional work at the University of 
Michigan as well. 


w HILE THE MORE IMPORTANT niches 
in Michigan’s history in the mid 1850’s 
are filled with such events as the con¬ 
struction of the Sault Saint Marie Canals 
and the organization of the Republican 
Party in Jackson, a lesser one is modest¬ 
ly occupied by the start of the first edu¬ 
cational program for deaf and blind 
children in the State. The State’s pro¬ 
gram dates from February 6, 1854, 

when the first pupil enrolled at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf in Flint. 
On that day in 1854 the Michigan 
School joined fifteen of her sister 
schools that had already served the deaf 
child for a full century and she shares 
1954 with the Mississippi School as 
centennial year. In many additional 
ways as well the Michigan School is 
bound to other schools. 

Established by legislative act in 1848, 


it was not until six years later that it 
opened its doors. This period, paral¬ 
leled in the history of several other 
schools, was filled with efforts to se¬ 
cure financial support, to select a site 
for the school, to plan the structure, and 
to carry out other steps needed to open 
a school for the deaf. The school’s 
first principal, Barnabas M. Fay, was 
trained in the education of the deaf at 
the New York School. Some of his suc¬ 
cessors were also from “York” State. 
Even the original plan for the structure 
to house the school was based on that 
of the New York School. Since the be¬ 
ginning days, however, there has been a 
counter movement as teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators have left the Michigan 
School to carry on the work for the deaf 
elsewhere. Even family traditions of 
service to the deaf have had their start 
at M.S.D. as names like Fay, Bangs, 
Buchanan, and others are recalled. Its 
training classes for teachers, now over 
50 years old, have been an aid to not 
only the school itself but other schools 
as well. Research, carried on by its staff 
and published in professional periodi¬ 
cals, has been a source of knowledge 
for the profession. Other ties can be 
traced that knit the history and contri¬ 
butions of Michigan’s own School to 
other schools and the profession as a 
whole. 

The Campus 

Since its start the school has occu¬ 
pied a site at the west end of the city 
of Flint. Approximately 450 acres are 
now owned bv the school with 50 acres 
used for buildings, playgrounds, an 
athletic field, roadways, and campus. 
The remainder is leased to the city and 




Bruce R. Siders, superintendent of the 
Michigan School, is a graduate of Michi¬ 
gan State Normal College and the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. He is a candidate for 
a doctorate degree at Wayne University. 
He taught in the public schools for twenty 
years before coming to the school for the 
deaf. Prior to accepting the superintend¬ 
ency, he was director of special education 
in the Highland Park schools, Michigan. 

is being developed into recreational 
areas for the use of the residents in the 
neighborhood which surrounds the 
school. 

In architecture, the school is in the 
midst of a transition period shifting to 
low, wide-spreading, and many-win¬ 
dowed buildings. Three major build¬ 
ings are already constructed in this 
style; in the plans for the immediate 
future, one more major building is to 
be construted, a classroom building 
with attached gymnasium and voca¬ 
tional wing. Along an imaginary mid¬ 
line on the campus are three residences 
for the pupils enrolled in the school. 
Gilbert Hall, named after Isaac B. Gil¬ 
bert, superintendent from 1922 to his 
death in 1939, houses the nursery-age 
children and the younger primary chil¬ 
dren. This residence, constructed in 
1932, provides not only sleeping quart¬ 
ers and playrooms but a dining room 
for the youngest group of children en¬ 
rolled at the school. Older primary and 
some intermediate-age pupils live in 
Stevens Hall, completed in 1949 and 
named in honor of two teachers at the 
Michigan School whose combined years 
of service totaled 70 years. Fay Hall, 
which perpetuates the memory of the 
first principal of the school, provides 
study rooms, bedrooms, and recreational 
areas for all older pupils. The children 


Fay Hall, residence for older boys and girls. 
Constructed in 1915 on the site of the first 
school buildings, which were destroyed in 
the 1912 fire, the building was renovated in 
the 1940's and early 1950's. 
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Course of study at the Michigan School ranges from nursery classes for four-year-olds 
to preparation for college and industrial apprenticeship. 


of Fay Hall and Stevens Hall eat in the 
Service Building which was constructed 
in 1942. 

At the east end of the campus there 
is a classroom and vocational building 
now over 50 years old. Adjacent to it 
are the gymnasium and athletic field. 
There is also a practice house used in 
the homemaking education of older girls 
within a short distance of the classroom 
building. Near the string of three resi¬ 
dences for the pupils there is the Health 
Center, and at the south end of the 
campus a new Power Plant was com¬ 
pleted in 1953. 

The Program 

In this setting, well landscaped with 
shrubs and trees, there is carried on a 
modern educational program for ap¬ 
proximately 400 deaf and severely 
hard-of-hearing children. Classes for 
children between the ages of four and 
nineteen are taught by a corps of over 
55 teachers, more than half of whom 
hold master’s degrees. All teachers have 
special training to teach the deaf, and 
in the roster of teachers of the past 
decade are alumni of virtually every 


major college which trains teachers of 
the deaf. And on the education staff 
are seven alumni of Gallaudet College 
as well as two other deaf teachers who 
graduated from Michigan colleges. 
Nearly half of the deaf teachers hold 
master’s degrees and all have chosen 
courses in local colleges to prepare 
themselves further for their chosen field 
of work. Michigan School for the Deaf 
teachers are not only specially prepared 
to teach the deaf but they have made 
contributions to the profession in sev¬ 
eral ways — writing professional ar¬ 
ticles, appearing on program of asso¬ 
ciations interested in the education of 
the deaf, and serving as officers of such 
associations. 

This teaching staff has set for itself 
the goal of educating the whole deaf 
child. Basic to this education is the 
establishment of communication skills 
in keeping with individual differences 
among deaf children. Although the con¬ 
ventionalized language of finger spelling 
and signs constituted the communica¬ 
tion skills taught in the early days of 
the school, changes have been made dur¬ 


ing the past century. In 1867, under 
the instruction of George L. Brockett, 
the first classes in speech and speech¬ 
reading were started. From that time 
oral classes have been the core of in¬ 
struction in communication. In 1899 
the school’s first electrical amplifier 
was purchased. Since then, especially 
after 1925, training residual hearing 
has been a much valued facet of the 
program. Today there are over twenty- 
five group hearing aids in use, and ap¬ 
proximately one-fourth of the pupils 
have individual hearing aids. Auricular, 
manual, and oral methods, well but¬ 
tressed by instruction in concise written 
expression and skilled reading, exist to¬ 
day side by side, keynoted by the prin¬ 
ciple that in varied ways of establish¬ 
ing communication the school can best 
meet the individual needs of deaf chil¬ 
dren without frustrating them. 

As communication skills become es¬ 
tablished in the nursery and primary 
years, the pupils take their first steps, 
hesitant and short it is true, into the 
common school subjects. As they gain 
in skill, their stride lengthens and pace 
quickens. Their school day in the inter¬ 
mediate grades is filled with classes in 
communication skills, reading, lan¬ 
guage, arithmetic, social studies, science, 
and physical education. In addition, 
as they advance, they spend increasing 
time in industrial arts and later voca¬ 
tional education classes. There are, as 
well, homemaking classes for girls. The 
Michigan School started its vocational 
classes over seventy-five years ago when 
it opened courses in cabinetmaking, 
shoemaking (1870), and printing 
(1872). In the years that followed cur¬ 
riculum revisions were made to meet 
changes in Michigan industry. 

Since the school is a residential 
school, it must maintain a broad pro¬ 
gram of activities to safeguard the health 
of the child entrusted to its care and to 
afford him the kind of environment in 
which his character can best thrive. To 
meet the needs of the whole child it 
developed many years ago a program 
which today may be called community 



Newest of the residences on the campus, Stevens Hall is "home" for Intermediate-age boys and girls. 
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centered. Health care, instruction in 
habits of personal cleanliness and 
grooming, religious training without 
proselytizing, informal and formal 
sports, festivities and plays are some of 
the approaches made to the round-the- 
clock care of children. Community or¬ 
ganizations for children are well repre¬ 
sented on the campus of the school. The 
school’s Boy Scout Troop is over 30 
years old and during these many years 
has benefited from the leadership of 0. 
Clyde Stevens. Paralleling scouting for 
the older boys are programs for younger 
boys and girls of appropriate age as 
well. The Junior Red Cross has been 
represented in the extracurricular activi¬ 
ties of the school. At present there are 
three school chapters of a community¬ 
wide, character-building club. Through 
membership in the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association school teams 
have played against numerous high 
schools within a fifty-mile radius of the 
school. 

For the children in their out-of-class 
time there are playgrounds adjacent to 
their residences, craft shops, study and 
living rooms, recreation rooms, a can¬ 
teen, and kitchen facilities. A club room 
is put to almost nightly use, and a photo¬ 
graphic darkroom is equipped with en¬ 
largers, developing tanks, and other 
tools of the art. 

Underlying the educational, health, 
personal care, and recreation programs 
are the basic principles of guidance. To 
implement these principles the school 
carries on systematic evaluations of 
speech and hearing, abilities and 
achievement, personalitv and health. In 
conferences and consultations cumula¬ 
tive records and case studies form the 
basis for plans to meet the needs of in¬ 
dividual pupils. These records also 
form, in part, the basis for curriculum 
revisions. 

The School as a Community Agency 

No school for the deaf can remain an 
isolated schoolhouse carrying on only 
an education program for deaf children 
although fully recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of that function. The needs of 
children and youth with hearing losses 
transcend school walls. In several major 
wavs the Michigan School for the Deaf 
has risen to meet these needs. 

For over fifty years the school has of¬ 
fered prospective teachers of the deaf 
courses in the education of the deaf. 
Young men and women have come to the 
Michigan School not only from nearby 
communities but from cities in other 

The Michigan School joined several of her 
sister schools in 1952 when a driver educa¬ 
tion course was added to the senior cur¬ 
riculum. Instruction in machine shop has 
been a part of vocational education since 
the end of World War I. For the girls there 
is a series of well planned courses in foods, 
child care, art, textiles, and clothing, culmi¬ 
nating in vocational experiences in several 
areas. 
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With four children to a bedroom, Stevens 
Hall can accommodate 164 children. These 
chihdren have playrooms, study, and living 
rooms in the same unit; 

states as well. Today these courses are 
integrated into the curriculum of Michi¬ 
gan State Normal College, and, upon 
completion of these courses and addi¬ 
tional work at the college, graduates 
receive a teacher’s certificate and a 
bachelor’s degree. 

The school was one of the first state 
schools to organize an institute for par¬ 
ents of preschool children with impaired 
hearing and for the children themselves. 
The fourteenth annual session of this in¬ 
stitute was held during the latter part 
of March of this year. Over 200 parents 
and their children attended from 1940 
to 1952. Among the nationally known 
speakers who have taken part in this 
program are Helmer R. Myklebust, 
Richard Silverman, Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy, Albert C. Furstenberg, Tanya 
Nash, and others. 

For hard-of-hearing children who do 
not require special class placement, the 
school offers two adjustment services: 
a hearing aid clinic and a short-term 
class in which the pupil is trained in the 
care of his hearing aid and other habil- 
itative steps taken after which he returns 
to his home-town school. 

In looking out from the school into 
the community in which it is located, 
into other cities and towns in the state, 
and even into other states, the school 
can take pride in the accomplishments 
of its graduates. Its pupils have matured 
into adults secure in their ability to take 
their places at the side of their hearing 
brothers or sisters. They work side by 
side with thousands of other workers. 
Their taxes go to the support of neigh¬ 
borhood service and the welfare of their 
country. Their contributions support 


community agencies and the church of 
their choice. In their marriages America 
finds an ideal of its democracy realized. 

Michigan School for the Deaf gradu¬ 
ates have these accomplishments to set 
the pace and highlight the paths in their 
lives. And in a singular way they have 
a unique accomplishment to live up to. 
It was through the youthful enthusiasm, 
initiative, and ability of a group of 
Michigan School graduates at the turn 
of the present century that the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf had its 
birth. Even before the graduation of 
Jesse Waterman, Harry Brown, Red 
Wheeler, Willie Boy Miniker and others, 
they had formed a fraternal lodge on 
Lhe M.S.D. campus. As they were near¬ 
ing manhood and had come to discern 
the discrimination against the adult 
deaf which was imposed on them by in¬ 
surance companies, fraternal orders, 
and other agencies, this group of M. S. 
D.’ers continued their lodge into the 
day after graduation. First formal steps 
were taken at the June, 1901, Alumni 
Reunion to endorse a proposal for a 
national fraternal society of the deaf. 
By August of that year the group re¬ 
ceived a charter from the State of Illi¬ 
nois. With Hellers as president, Mc- 
Cuiag and Poul as vice presidents, and 
Waterman as treasurer, the Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf pioneered one of 
the greatest business and social enter¬ 
prises ever undertaken for or by the 
deaf. In 1905 the association was re¬ 
organized and henceforth known as the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 

At the threshold of the second century 
of service to the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing children in Michigan, the words 
of a niece of the governor who signed 
the founding act and a former pupil 
and teacher at the school can be repeated 
with pride: 

“I am proud to think it was an 
uncle of mine, then governor, who 
signed the first appropriation for 
this school, not as a charity, but 
believing the state would be repaid 
in the good citizenship of those it 
benefited and that belief has been 
justified for, in all these years, few, 
if any, have gone from its doors 
who have not done it honor.” 


SPONSORS OF 
75th N.A.D. Diamond Jubilee 
Convention 

July 3 - 9, 1955 

THE GREATER 
CINCINNATI SILENT 
CLUB, Inc. 

327 E. Eighth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 



ASabama School Has Year’s 
Favorite Teacher 


Miss Martha Davis, a teacher in the 
Alabama School for the Deaf, at Talla¬ 
dega, was chosen as the favorite teacher 
for the year 1954 by the Birmingham 
Post-Herald , a newspaper which annu¬ 
ally selects the favorite teacher of the 
state. This is the first time a teacher 
at the school for the deaf has received 
the honor. 

Miss Davis, who has taught at the 
Alabama School for thirty years, was 
given the honor on the recommendation 
of countless former pupils and gradu¬ 
ates of the school scattered all over the 
state, and she almost lost it by failing 
to submit a data sheet required of all 
who were to be considered. Only at the 
last minute, on the urging of her co¬ 
workers and pupils, did she fill in the 
blank which made her entry official, and 
even then, she had no idea that she was 
even being considered. 

Miss Davis was entertained at the 
convention of the Alabama Education 
Association in Birmingham, when she 
received numerous gifts, including a 
hotel suite and a chauffeured auto¬ 
mobile, and a shower of gifts from 
Birmingham merchants. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Talladega at the time 
of this writing had completed plans for 
a “Martha Davis Day” on May 16, when 
Miss Davis would receive the honors of 
her home community. 

A graduate of Talladega High School, 
Miss Davis received her teaching cer¬ 
tificate at Alabama State College, and 
took her training to teach the deaf at 
the Clarke School and the Western 
Pennsylvania School. 

In connection with her being chosen 
Favorite Teacher, Miss Davis was paid 
high tribute by all her superior officers 
at the school. “We are fortunate to have 
teachers like her,” said Superintendent 
J. A. Bryan. Miss Catherine Riser, 
principal, said, “The deaf children have 
loved Miss Davis as a friend and 
teacher; their parents have found her 
understanding; her co-workers have al¬ 
ways found her loyal and sincere.” 
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Zke Educational front and Parents' Department 

By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


Well, pals, we meet again. We knew 
for a fact that would happen. We have 
been preparing ourself for the ordeal 
by trying hard to be able to put our 
best foot forward, to come into your 
presence with rejoicing plus a snappy 
line that will ele¬ 
vate your IQ a 
couple of notches. 
But, on this night 
when the big bass 
are wondering why 
this old school 
teacher does not 
come out to match 
wits with them, pos- 
W. T. griffing sibly we can be ex¬ 
cused should the curtain fall with a mad¬ 
dening crash just when you are begin¬ 
ning to feel educated. 

* * * 

It will be just a matter of weeks until 
most of the schools will send the chil¬ 
dren home for the summer session. We 
are reasonably sure that all of them 
have done a splendid job and that the 
children are going home better in every 
way than when school opened in the 
fall. We have some excellent schools, 
manned by excellent staffs assembled 
by level-headed executives, so it stands 
to reason that an honest effort has been 
made to make the school term one of 
both pleasure and profit to the little 
ones. 

The graduates are going to be able 
to look out for themselves, make no 
mistake about that. Some will travel 
faster and farther than others, still in 
the long run most of them will find the 
way home. 

The teachers — bless ’em! — may 
have to go to summer school to find 
out what’s new, to plug tired heads for 
leaks, and to wonder whether those tried 
and true pants will hold together until 
the next pay check is forthcoming in 
the fall. 

An old joke, but a trite one, is this: 
A newly arrived guest of Saint Peter 
was being shown about the place. They 
came to a large room with the sign 
“Lawvers” over the door. It was 
packed. In like manner other rooms 
were inspected which bore such signs 
as “Doctors.” “Machinists,” “Minis¬ 
ters,” “Scientists” and each one was 
crowded. At the one with “Teachers” 
the curious one was surprised to find 
it completelv emptv. He asked why no 
teachers were up there, whereupon St. 
Peter said, “Oh, they are here, all right, 
onlv just now they are down in the 

other place attending summer school.” 
* * * 

A friend suggested that spelling bees 
should come back again even though 



the little red schoolhouse is no more. 
Long ago the Blue-Black speller offered 
these words to tie your tongue into 
knots: 


braggadocio 

contumelious 

accouterment 

myrmidon 

succedaneous 


internuncio 

ichneumon 

ichthyology 

armigerous 

peripateticism 


Now you know why we never got to 
the head of the class, why the dunce 
cap sat on our head a great deal of the 
time. Do not lie awake too long wonder¬ 
ing what the sam hill has happened to 
your spelling — it hasn’t! 


Say, weren’t those lovely girls smiling 
out at you from the cover of the 
Worker for March? They should bring 
on a rush of applications for positions 
at the California school, from the young 
gay blades, of course. Now, not for an 
instant do we think those lovelies had 
anything to do with LeRoy Noble’s de¬ 
cision to leave Iowa for CSD. We can 
imagine, though, that he is a firm dis¬ 
ciple of Horace Greeley, who advised 
young men to go West. 

* * * 

We are happy to know that our friend 
in Missouri, Truman L. Ingle, has found 
out how affectionately he is regarded 
by all at MSD. We bet his jaw sagged 
when he stepped into that room to be 
greeted by half of the state, to be con¬ 
gratulated and gifted on the completion 
of twenty years of outstanding service. 
He rates a 21-gun salute. 

Flowers for the living are wonderful 
things. Too many of us wait until too 
late to say “Thank you, friend” for help 
that has brightened the way. We hope 
very much that the example set by the 
Missourians will spread like a prairie 
fire because we know a lot of good guys 
who could use a little bit of apprecia¬ 
tion from us all. In case you are read¬ 
ing this, we say, “Thanks.” 

* * * 


It wasn’t Supt. Stanley Roth who 
was sending out those trial balloons in 
the Kansas Star regarding a service pin 
for teachers. He wrote to tell us that 
while he had read and fully approved 
of the editorial, it was really Principal 
Lloyd Parks, another good guy, who 
had written it. We have apologized to 
both. We are happy we have still an¬ 
other one on our team. 


* * * 

Speaking of pins for teachers, may 
we quote from the Oklahoma Teacher?: 
“The only tangible thing I profess to 
own to show I am a member of the OEA 
is a membership card stuck back some¬ 


where in my billfold. I personally 
would like to see OEA sponsor a con¬ 
test to see who could design a suitable 
and attractive symbol or design for a 
lapel pin or key for our members to 
wear to show we are members of the 
OEA. Doctors, lawyers, engineers, min¬ 
isters, all have symbols for their pro¬ 
fession. All except teachers! I would 
like to wear one and all to whom I have 
talked would, also,” — Don Odom, of 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Amen, Don. 

* * * 

It has been suggested that teachers 
have their degrees, certificates and other 
professional data framed and hung in 
their schoolrooms. You see a doctor’s 
diploma and/or license framed and 
hanging on the wall, don’t you? Surely 
this should bring on a lively discussion 
pro and con. 

* * * 

The superintendent and principals 
will be meeting in Santa Fe, New 

Mexico in a few days. (April 20). Big 
things should come out of that gather¬ 
ing of the ablest minds and the stout¬ 
est hearts in the profession. They are 
often the most misunderstood and under- 
appreciated persons in the world. Most 
of the time they are sitting on powder 
kegs all because some extreme theorist 
stirs up dissent. We are very sure that 
Marshall Hester will roll away the kegs, 
powder kegs, we mean! 

The AAAD basketball meet at Kansas 
City was a wonderful event. It brought 
together approximately 2,500 deaf per¬ 
sons from every section of the country. 
They came by car, train, plane, and they 
had greenbacks neatly stored in bill¬ 
folds. Publicity was excellent. And, 
isn’t it marvelous to think that so many 
could get away from work to either play 
or gawk at this tournament? It speaks 
more than just well for the deaf as 
workers and providers. Any way you 
look at it, you must admit that these 
people the products of our schools, are 
truly representative of the American 
wav of life and that through their grit 
and initiative all of us are benefited. 
Just thinking about them and their ac¬ 
complishments makes us proud that we 
are one of them. 

* * * 

This will be all. You may now rescue 
your IQ from the basement, take the 
escalator to the top floor, where you 
will feel more at home. We have en¬ 
joyed this little talk with you even 
though we bet the bass are biting their 
fingernails fit to kill all because we sit 
here calmly chatting while they would 
dearly love to break water to thumb 
their noses at us! Who invented that 
naughty sign? “Not I,” said the Little 
Red Hen! 

Bye! — WTG. 
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Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 


3 arly in February a 
lered in the assembly 
^ on’s Mayflower Hotel 
ual prayer breakfast of the 
1 Council for Christian 
The President of the United 
States was there. So 
. were the Vice Presi¬ 

dent, the Chief Jus¬ 
tice, Cabinet Mem- 
JL bers, Congressmen, 

diplomats, and busi¬ 
nessmen. 

After a hearty 
■ breakfast Republi¬ 
can Senator Frank 
Carlson, of Kansas, 
called the group to order. Said Baptist 
Carlson: We are here to renew our faith 
and our commitment to God. In the 
next half hour a dozen notables rose to 
their feet. Wisconsin Senator Alexander 
Wiley, a Lutheran, read from the First 
Psalm. Vice President Nixon, a 
Quaker, read from John 15. 

Then Hotelman Conrad Hilton, their 
host, a Roman Catholic, told them: It 
took a war and the frightening evil of 
Communism to show the world that this 
whole business of prayer is not a sissy, 
a counterfeit thing .... Rather it is a 
part of man’s personality, without which 
he limps. 

The last speaker was Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, who was raised a Method¬ 
ist, now frequently attends Baptist serv¬ 
ices with his wife. “I believe no one can 

read the history of our country,” he embraces the Catholic deaf of England 
said, “without realizing that the Good an( j Scotland. 

Book and the spirit of the Saviour have 

from the beginning been our guiding M|ss Riekehof teaching signs to Helen Mitt 

geniuses . . . Whether we look to the Hawaii. 

first Charter of Virginia ... or to the ____ 

Charter of New England ... or to the 
Charter of Massachusetts Bay ... or to 

the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut Jt 

. . . the same objective is present: a 
Christian land governed by Christian 
... 

“I believe the entire Bill of Rights JMjk 

came into being because of the knowl- HB|||Hf 

edge our forefathers had of the BiWc WIIBlMi 


young men and women receive Dime 
training for ministry and Christian 
service. 

The instructor of the sign language 
at C.B.I. is Miss Lottie Riekehof, who 
received her training from Dr. Elizabeth 
Peet of Gallaudet College. After com¬ 
pleting her course at Gallaudet, Miss 
Riekehof began teaching the manual 
alphabet and the sign language at C.B.I. 
in the fall semester of 1948, and since 
that time her dactylology classes have 
been ever increasing. This year she has 
enrolled 75 students. Her classes are 
divided into two sections — sign lan¬ 
guage I, for the beginners, and sign 
ianguage II for advanced scholars. 

When these students become pre¬ 
pared and efficient in the sign language, 
some of them begin work among the 
as ministers, religious workers, and 
Sunday school teachers. Besides minis¬ 
terial duties, many students become 
interpreters for church services as well 
as for weddings, funerals, law cases, so¬ 
cial gatherings, etc. Some of Miss 
Riekehof s students have accepted posi¬ 
tions as home supervisors in the state 
schools for the deaf, and have become 
instructors in other colleges where 

desired. 

Because Central Bible Institute ad¬ 
mits students from all parts of the world, 
foreign students who learn the sign 
language will return to their own coun- 
all over the world 
of services ren- 
o are interested in 
— Albert Bratton 


During the summer we have reunions, 
conventions, and other gatherings of 
the deaf. Everything is arranged for a 
good time. Everyone likes a good time. 

Of course, this includes Christians and 
ministers. God likes a little humor, too, 
as Billy Sunday said. But there is a time 
for everything. 

Here is a challenge for reunion and 
convention program committees: In¬ 
clude a Prayer Breakfast! We are sure 
that ministers of the various faiths will 
be glad to cooperate and collaborate. 

Services at Holy Cross Church 

The regular monthly services for the 
deaf at Holy Cross Church, 333 West 
42nd St., Manhattan, were conducted 
on May 4 by the Rev. Walter J. Darcy, deaf 
Archdiocesan Moderator. 

In the school hall Father Darcy an¬ 
nounced that the Rev. David Walsh. 

C.Ss.R., Moderator of the deaf of De¬ 
troit, Mich., would preach the Annual 
Mission in Holy Cross Church the week 
of May 31 - June 6. Father Walsh was 
formerly Moderator of the deaf of New 
Orleans. 

The next big event by the deaf in courses in sign language are 
New York will be the Fifth Annual Con¬ 
vention of the International Catholic 
Deaf Association at the Hotel Statler the 
week of July 18-24. The guest of honor ^ w 
will be the Very Rev. Canon W. J. Hay- tries, and the deaf 
ward of England whose field of work will be beneficiaries 

^ 1 dered by these wh 
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Church of Christ for Deaf. 


%tmm of the Month 

By Rev. A. E. Ferber 

LET S GIVE THEM A STRONG ANCHOR (Religion) 


Church of Christ for Deaf 

By Mrs. Ben F. Holland 

The Church of Christ for the Deaf 
is located on the corner of West Eliza¬ 
beth and Newton Streets in South 
Austin, Texas, adjacent to the campus 
of the Texas School for the Deaf. 

The church was established in Febru¬ 
ary, 1953, by a small group of Chris¬ 
tians. The building is valued at $20,- 
000,00. The auditorium has a seating 
capacity of 250. There is a baptistry 
with dressing rooms on either side. There 
are five classrooms for Bible classes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Holland have 
worked in the field of teaching the Gos¬ 
pel to the deaf for some twenty years. 
Until the establishment of the present 
meeting place, their work had been con¬ 
ducted in conjunction with congrega¬ 
tions for the hearing. 

As the work with the deaf grew 
through the years, the Hollands and par¬ 
ents, friends, and relatives of the deaf 
decided the work would prosper and 
accomplish more with a congregation 
for the deaf in proximity of the Texas 
School for the Deaf. 

The program of the church at present 
is as follows: 

Sunday: Bible Study.9:30 a.m. 

Worship .. 10:30 a.m. 

Teacher Tr. Class . 4:00 p.m. 

Adult Leader Tr. Class - 4:30 p.m. 
Sign Lang. Tr. Class ---- 6:30 p.m. 
Worship . 7:30 p.m. 

Mid-Week .Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 

The purposes of this congregation are 
several: 

1. To bring up both hearing and deaf 
in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. 

2. To train more interpreters. 

3. To teach the sign language to mem¬ 
bers who hear, who are parents, 
relatives, or friends to the deaf 
members. 

4. To develop teachers, preachers, 
leaders, and workers among the 
deaf. 

5. To foster better understanding 
and more fellowship among the 
deaf and hearing members. 

6. To help parents of deaf children 
with their special problems, and to 
help the deaf with their problems. 

7. To prepare Bible Literature speci- 
ally suited to the needs of the deaf 
of all ages. 

In the little more than a year, the 
members of this congregation have ac¬ 
complished and are accomplishing the 
purposes and aims set up by the group 
originallv. They continue to feel that 
the establishment of a work for and by 
the deaf is the ideal way to spread the 
plan of Salvation to them. 


(Editor's Note: While this was originally 
prepared for the Kansas School for the Deaf , 
it presents a topic of national interest and we 
are pleased to give it space here.) 

To many of us who have associations 
with our young people at the State 
School for the Deaf, there comes the 
frequent thought: “How much responsi¬ 
bility will these young friends assume 
after they are away from school? Will 
they take an active part in the religious 
program in their community after 
graduation ?” 

At school our young people receive 
the best provisions for the growth of 
strong, healthy bodies. The boys and 
<?irls receive the BEST in education. 
However, the school officials and the 
chaplains are also interested in being 
of assistance to parents in guiding our 
friends to learn much of the love of 
God. 

We often bring to the attention of our 
scholar-friends that “The fear (respect) 
of the Lord is the beginning of wis¬ 
dom.” Psalm 111, verse 10. The climax 
of our goal in religious teachings is for 
our scholars to learn that Jesus is their 
Saviour. We strive to help them feel the 
SECURITY of heaven in the promise: 
“This is life eternal that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.” St. John 
17:3. 

The School Yearbook outlines an ef¬ 
fective Sunday School program as well 
as the chapel meetings. Regarding our 
motives it might be said that we together 
are merely striving to carry out the 
instructions of Almighty God. We feel 
the obligations embodied in the words: 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go; and when he (or she) is old, he will 
not depart from it.” Proverbs 22, verse 


6. We are also motivated and encour¬ 
aged to teach the Bible to our young 
people, because the Saviour has said: 
“Feed my lambs.” St. John 21, vs. 15, 
and we also receive the command: 
“Bring them up in the nurture and ad¬ 
monition of the Lord.” Ephesians 6:4. 

A third question may suggest itself 
in the words: “WHAT ARE THE 
BENEFITS of Bible-teachings, IS IT 
WORTH WHILE?” May we assure all 
our readers that Bible knowledge re¬ 
sults in the greatest blessings for this 
life, and for the hereafter. We learn 
thereby the road that leads to heaven, 
(II Timothy 3:15), and we become 
equipped for Godly living. It is agreed 
in many circles that religious knowl¬ 
edge is one of the world’s greatest needs 
of the day. Laws, laws, and' making 
more laws is not changing conditions. 
PEOPLE CAN BE CHANGED ONLY 
FROM WITHIN. Therefore, we try to 
lead our friends to become Volunteer 
members of God’s army by conviction. 
Only if people feel the need of a Saviour 
will they follow Him. This helps us to 
SEE the real purpose of life. It helps 
us to value highly the life of our neigh¬ 
bor and fellow citizens. It helps us to 
live peacefully with our fellowmen and 
in cooperation with society. 

We try to impress upon our scholars 
the individual qualities and abilities 
they have to contribute to the moral wel¬ 
fare of our state and nation; we en¬ 
deavor to show them the ability they 
have to LEAD others by an exemplary 
faith-life. Life is not “a bed of roses.” 
When our young people feel that God 
is walking at their side they become 
conditioned against temptation, loneli¬ 
ness, trouble and disappointment. Re¬ 
ligion thus becomes a strong anchor of 
life. 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


Swinging 
'round the nation 



HARRIETT B. VOTAW 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long Beach 5, California. 
Assistant News Editors are: 

Central States: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
3690 Teller St., Wheatridge, Colo. 

Southern States: Mrs. Pauline Hicks 
1937 West Road, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 

Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 

Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH MONTH. 


OHIO . . • 

One Saturday evening, Gladys and Bob 
Barrowcliff of Cincinnati were expecting a few 
friends in to pass the evening playing cards, 
so when the door light flashed they were 
totally surprised to see an apparently endless 
stream of friends file into the house when the 
door was opened. Their friends had not 
forgotten that March 20 marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage and wanted 
to help them celebrate the occasion. 

The surprise was capably managed by Mes- 
dames Christine Morlock, Mildred Bush and 
George Barrowcliff. Some 44 friends attended 
the party, with many others sending regrets 
due to previous engagements. Very tasty re¬ 
freshments had been prepared by the hostesses 
and the center of attraction was a beautiful 
cake specially baked and decorated for the 
occasion. Following a short speech of good 
wishes from Mrs. Morlock, Mrs. Barrowcliff 
told how she had met and married her hus¬ 
band so many years before. The highlight of 
the evening was the presentation of a very 
substantial purse to Bob and Gladys by their 
friends, which was destined to purchase a long 
desired improvement for the house, according 
to Gladys. 

The guests present were too numerous to 
mention and list here, but all wished the 
Barrowcliffs 25 more years of happy married 
life and all hoped to he around to help them 
celebrate the 50th anniversary. Gladys is a 
graduate of the Kentucky school while Bob 
attended the Ohio school. 

Twenty-five years is a long span of married 
life, but Mr. and Mrs. Albert Watters added 
15 to that number and celebrated their fortieth 
wedding anniversary on Sunday, March 28, 
with an Open House at their home in Ken¬ 
nedy Heights, a suburb of Cincinnati. Many 
friends dropped in during the afternoon and 


CARNIVAL 

Sponsored by the Southern Minnesota 
Club of the Deaf 
on the Donald Stauffer's Farm 
Five miles from Winnebago, Minn. 
Watch for Guide Signs 

ALL DAY SUNDAY, JULY 4 

GOOD EATS SERVED • SIDE SHOW 
BINGO AND GAMES 

Ideal Entertainment for Vacationists 
from Near and Far 
COME AND MEET OLD FRIENDS 

For information: 

Arthur F. Peterson, Secretary 
ION St. Jacob Avenue 
Albert Lea, M inn. 


evening to offer their best wishes. Very de¬ 
licious refreshments were served to guests. 
Mr. Watters, a former pastor of the Cameron 
Church for the Deaf and a baker for many 
years with the Streitmann Baking Co., is now 
retired and watching the world go by. 

Emery Green, a printer on the Cincinnati 
Post for the past few years, and president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Cameron Church, 
has been under the weather for the past few 
weeks and had been confined to a hospital in 
Huntington, W. Va., where his family resides, 
for treatment. He has received several blood 
transfusions and the latest word is that he is 
improving steadily. He should soon be back 
at his stand at the Post. 

Sunday, March 21, the local members of the 
Ohio Deaf Motorists Association, held their 
annual dinner at the Hotel Sheraton-Gibson. 
A large private dining room was obtained for 
the occasion and, ably managed by Miss Helen 
Healey, a very enjoyable evening, with a fine 
dinner, rewarded the 38 present. 

Gus Straus acted as master of ceremonies 
for the evening and had arranged a short pro¬ 
gram to follow the dinner. A report on the 
annual meeting of regional directors held in 
Columbus the past October, was given by 
Clarence Bender, senior regional director for 
Cincinnati. Short speeches were given by 
LeRoy Duning, president of the O.D.M.A., Ray 
Grayson, executive secretary, and Larry Vogel- 
pohl, president of the local auto club. The 
main speech was given by Corp. Bennett of the 
Ohio State Highway Patrol, with Samuel 
Freeman interpreting. 

As is pretty generally known by this time, 
Cincinnati will be the host for the 75th Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee Convention in July, 1955. Not 
so well advertised is the fact that the Cincin¬ 
nati Division No. 10, N.F.S.D. will celebrate 
its fiftieth — or golden — anniversary in 1956. 
Plans are being made by the division members 
for a celebration fitting the occasion and with 
this in mind, a fund is being accumulated to 
meet necessary expenses. 

Bob Hulley, one of the younger and more 
energetic members of the division, as his con¬ 
tribution to the fund, staged a supper at the 
quarters of the Greater Cincinnati Silent Club, 
where the local division holds its monthly 
meetings, on the evening of April 3, preceding 
the regular meeting. For the very modest sum 
of SI Bob managed to serve a filling and satis¬ 
fying meal consisting of chicken or beef pot 
pie, a salad, home cooked rolls, cake or pie, 
with the usual drinks. It would take a man— 
and a bachelor at that—to hit upon the clever 
and labor-saving device of serving frozen pot- 
pies as the main course. Bob smiled bashfully 
at his many girl friends, so had plenty of 
willing helpers to assist him in getting the 
supper ready and serving it. For fear that I 
may omit one, I am not going to mention their 
names, but Bob will have seen that they were 
all properly thanked for their help. 

NEBRASKA . . . 

The A A AD Basketball Tournament in Kan¬ 
sas City April 1, 2 and 3 drew a great many 
people from Nebraska, most of them of Omaha 
and some from Lincoln and some from else¬ 
where in the state, and they were the sorriest 
bunch of BB fans you ever saw, when Omaha 
failed in two games and finished last in the 
tournament. However, they took some com¬ 


fort in the fact that Delbert Meyer of the 
Omaha team was placed on the All-Star team 
and was presented with a new Helbros wrist 
watch, which was the only thing that Omaha 
could show for their presence in the tourney. 
It is not our intention to go into detail on 
the tournament, game by game, since it is 
being fully reported in this number of the 
SW, so we will just confine ourselves to the 
doings of the Nebraska people at the KC meet. 

Those from Omaha at the tournament were 
as follows: (OCD BB team) Garrett Nelson, 
Harold Poch, Melvin Horton, James Spatz, 
Norbert Knobbe, Ervin Holub, Don Jeck, Arvid 
Trickey, Delbert Meyer, and Marvin Tuttle of 
Des Moines, Coach Art Nelson, and George 
Propp, manager and OCD delegate to the 
AAAD; the Albert Johnsons, Thomas Peter¬ 
sons, Oscar Treukes, Scott Cuscadens, Harry 
Eckstroms, Russell Daughertys, Ben Delehoys, 
Don Boones; Mrs. Eleanor Propp, Mrs. Norma 
Nelson, Mrs. Dorothy Trickey, Mrs. Eileen 
Poch, Mrs. Marvin Tuttle; Messrs. Karel 
Macek, Delbert Cooper, Steve Grudzinski, 
Frank Milana, Don Moline, Lee Myers, Robert 
Hiltabidel, Louis Palermo; and Misses Mary 
Haynes, Marilyn Anthony, Ileen Hahle, Gladys 
Hanika, and Ruth Bonnet. There were quite a 
few from Council Bluffs, including the Nathan 
Lahns, the Eugene McConnells, the John Hix¬ 
sons, the John Swaims, Mrs. Lillian Francis, 
and Francis Jacobson. There must be a few 
more people who did go but whose names we 
cannot recall at this moment. 

The people from Lincoln were the Herbert 
Duermeyers, Berton Leavitts, and James Wei- 
gand; and the rest from over the state were 
the Paul Barneses of Bridgeport, the Virgil 
Coles of Grand Island, the Jack Caffertys of 
Hastings, the Gerald Badmans of DeWitt, and 
Joe Renner of Crete. 

It seems that the ones most deeply affected 
by the loss of Omaha in the tourney were Mrs. 
Dolly Peterson and Mr. Frank Milana, and 
there was nothing that could alleviate their 
bitter disappointment. Dolly prayed time and 
time again that Omaha would win, only to be 
told upon arrival that Omaha had lost. She 
had a notion to turn around and go back 
home. Poor Frank was so disgusted that he 
lost all interest in the tournament and sold 
the rest of his ticket to somebody else and 
went to bed that Saturday night at 8 o’clock, 
just when the party was starting. 

There was a regular meeting of the Omaha 
Club of the Deaf Sunday night, April 11, with 
a big attendance on hand, well over the re¬ 
quired quorum of 36 members, and many re¬ 
ports were made and approved, among them 
the MAAD BB Tournament, the OCD Ath¬ 
letics Committee, the various monthly enter¬ 
tainments, and the reports of both the OCD 
delegate to the MAAD (Art Nelson) and the 
OCD delegate to the AAAD (George Propp). 

The Propps made quite a big sensation at 
the meeting when they announced that they 
were preparing for a stage show in August or 
September, providing that they had the ap¬ 
proval of the OCD. It came as a complete 
surprise to the members, who, of course, lost 
no time in giving it their entire approval. It is 
apparent that it is the doing of Eleanor Propp, 
who, we assume, will do the directing and who 
will be the “brains” of the whole thing. She 
is well-known for her dramatic talent, having 
had some experience in drama at Gallaudet 
College, so naturally the Omaha people are 
eagerly anticipating a big thing and patiently 
awaiting the time when August or September 
finally comes. 

A new OCD Athletics Committee to serve a 
year until April of next year was chosen at 
the meeting, and those selected were George 
Propp, Dale Paden, James Spatz, Don Dey and 
Don -Boone, with the number of votes received 
in this order. They will have their first meet¬ 
ing sometime soon to pick a coach and a 
manager for the OCD BB team during the 
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next season. They have an extra sport added 
to their business; it is bowling, which was 
voted by the OCD to go under the Athletics 
Committee. Altogether they make up a pretty 
good committee, so we think, and now we 
say to them, “Best of Luck!” 

The members of the OCD were treated to 
beer and cold meat sandwiches at the Falstaff 
Brewery Friday night, April 9th, after they 
had made a tour of inspection of the plant 
with a guide explaining the many things that 
go to make the most wonderful Falstaff beer, 
so he said, and with Bob Mullin, son of our 
own Robert Mullin, doing the interpreting. 
The biggest impression made upon them was 
that the whole place was spotlessly clean from 
top to bottom without even a speck of dust 
anywhere. There were about 85 people present, 
and 60 were expected. Mr. James Jelinek had 
arranged the tour and treat for them with the 
brewery, and it is to him that we give our 
heartiest thanks for an evening well spent. 

Tom and Dolly Peterson were overjoyed 
when Joe Flood, Dolly’s younger son, came 
home from San Diego, Calif., on furlough in 
April and stayed home with them about two 
weeks. He is in the Navy and has been over¬ 
seas to Japan and Korea, and has just one 
more year to serve until his enlistment is over. 
The very first thing he did upon reaching 
Omaha was to buy a new car, Ford Victoria, 
and drive around and around; he was so 
happy with it. 

The school building at the NSD is being 
enlarged by an addition which is in the 
process of development; there are some pieces 
of heavy earth-moving machinery and there 
are carpenters swarming over the place. The 
school people are excited about it, and they 
have been watching every step of the job as 
it goes along. It is supposed to be finished 
before next September in time for the re¬ 
opening of school. 

OKLAHOMA . . . 

The Guy Falkes are back in Oklahoma after 
a spell in sunny California. Charles Howard 
has also returned from a sojourn in Arizona 
amid the cacti. Charles says he will return 
to the desert again next year. 

The Sulphur Club of the Deaf came home 
with the consolation trophy they won at the 
recent SWA AD Tournament at Dallas in 
March. Sulphur lost to Little Rock in the 
opening bracket but defeated Tulsa and San 
Antonio for the consolation cup. 

Floyd Ashcraft of Shawnee underwent minor 
surgery March 15th and is now hale and 
hearty once again, which pleases his friends. 

At the Tulsa Club’s meeting on April 10, 
friends presented Billie Parman with a sur¬ 
prise in the form of a wedding gift which 
turned out to be a pressure cooker. Billie and 
her fiance, Jim Sharpton, have set their wed¬ 
ding date for the Fourth of July, so it will be 
a double celebration hereabouts. Following a 
honeymoon, destination unknown, the young 
couple will make their home in Baltimore, 
Md., where Jim holds down an excellent 
position as a printer. 

That is a nifty new car Ben Neathery of 
Sulphur is driving around town these days. 
Ben and his ’54 Chevrolet sport coupe are all 
set for the summer fishing! 

Bernice Shedeck enjoyed the Kansas City 
Nationals the week-end of April 2-3 and ran 
into many local people; Byron Westlake and 
Richard Fair of Akron, both former Okla¬ 
homans; Billie Parman of Pauls Valley; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jim Gray and Otto Davis of Tulsa; 
Lena Anderson and Eldon Davis of Sulphur; 
Clemmie Hukill and Nadine Davis of Tulsa; 
and former Oklahoma residents Ola Haynes 
Vincent and Robert Cody of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mrs. Clyde Nutt of Fordyce, Ark. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Stapp of Tulsa were also amongst 
the Oklahoma crowd attending the tournament. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coder of Oklahoma 



ken’s korner 

By Marcus L. Kenner 

“Oh world, so weary and so fiHied 
with pain, 

Look upward, catch the dawn and 
live again” 


They say that New York City is 
hard-hearted, indifferent, and the 
good Lord knows what else. But, 
friends, believe it not. Let’s take a 
look, for instance, at the non-sec¬ 
tarian “Community Center for the 
Deaf,” 171 West 85th Street, N.Y. 
This is a fully-equipped 4-story 
structure, sponsored by the Jewish 
Society for the deaf, one of the 116 
affiliated agencies of the great Fede¬ 
ration of Jewish Philanthropies. It 
houses several organizations of the 
deaf, such as the H.A.D., Sisterhood, 
Merry-Go-Rounders (oral)j Happy- 
Go-Luckies, Camera Club, Teen- 
Agers, and General Member Group, 
comprising over 1000 persons. Pre¬ 
sided over by Mrs. Tanya Nash 
(NAD Life Member) and an able 
staff, it is devoting all its energies 
towards providing satisfactory group 
activities. More than that, it conducts 
a well-rounded vocational, counsel¬ 
ing, job placement, and social serv¬ 
ice program, including camping for 
deaf children, and assistance to the 
aged and deaf-blind. And it has ex¬ 
cellent cooperative relations with the 
Rehabilitation Division and State 
Labor Bureau. Open daily, visitors 
are cordially welcomed. 

This leads me to wonder anent 
conditions elsewhere: In place of 
various mushroom clubs of varying 
degree, of so-called “service” or 
none, would it not be a far more 
economical and efficient arrangement 
to have one non-sectarian “Com¬ 
munity Center for the Deaf”? It 
cannot be that there are no thinking 
persons, sufficiently imbued with a 
spirit of service to help organize 
similar “Centers.” I speak from long 
experience in this field, as one of 
those instrumental in establishing 
ours in N. Y. City. Do give this some 
thought, ye “rolling stones”! 

* * * 

The lilting cadence of a little 96 
pp. booklet, “Tryst,” by Miss Alice 
Jane McVan of the Hispanic So¬ 
ciety of America, N.Y. has fasci¬ 
nated me. Miss McVan, Gallaudet 
’28 is one of the favored few pos¬ 
sessed of a facile pen and a fine cre¬ 
ative spirit. Rightly, she avers, “Per¬ 
ception is nothing. Creation is all’ 9 
I am tempted to quote further. But, 


well, if you like poetry, better ob¬ 
tain the booklet and, for the modest 
price of $1.50, quaff deep in its 
poetic pool. 

That Miss McVan is not entirely 
addicted to poetic flights of fancy is 
indicated by her down-to-earth query 
(attached to a news clip sent me) 
whether something could be done “to 
let light in on what seems to be a 
dark corner in our courts.” A deaf 
man (absolutely no gent) was ar¬ 
rested, charged with stabbing a lady. 
(Fortunately, she is recovering). The 
Judge, unable to get anywhere with 
the defendant, committed him to a 
hospital to determine whether he can 
face trial or be placed in an institu¬ 
tion. The newspaper in question, 
asks pointedly, “How should the 
State handle a felonious assault 
charge against an illiterate deaf mute 
when it finds it apparently impos¬ 
sible to communicate the charge to 
the defendant?” We know the an¬ 
swer. Evidently, the State does not, 

— or is it just simple negligence? 
It is clearly up to us to demand that 
capable sign-language interpreters 
be assigned in all cases where the 
need is perfectly obvious. (P.S.— 
This has been and is again being 

communicated to the Court.) 

* * * 

The following recently appeared 
in a N.Y. daily: “The Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh and Queen Elizabeth were 
visiting a Home for Deaf Mutes in 
Australia on a sweltering day and the 
line of hands to be shaken seemed 
interminable. The Duke, ever at¬ 
tentive, noticed his Queen beginning 
to wilt and whispered something in 
her ear. To Phillip’s astonishment 
and the crimson embarrassment of 
Elizabeth, there was a shout of 
laughter from the audience. The 
Duke had forgotten they were all ex¬ 
pert lip-readers. What he said was, 
‘Come on, my little cabbage. Buck up 
and look more alert.’ ” 

This is a cute little yarn, all right, 

— possibly circulated by one with 
acute hearing. But, oh come, come, 

— is it not stretching the imagina¬ 
tion a bit too far. asking us to credit 
even an “expert” with lip-reading 
what the Duke whispered (most like- 
Iv under a cupped hand) into the 
Queenly ear? 
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City welcomed a baby son during March. We 
did not learn the name but the parents are 
blissfully happy and so are their friends. 

Bernice Shedeck is happily employed at the 
Fred Jones Manufacturing Company in Okla¬ 
homa City. There, she joins another deaf girl, 
Katherine Matheson, who has been with the 
company the past three years. 

The Oklahoma City First Baptist Church for 
the Deaf held a week-long Revival meeting 
April 4-9th. The Reverend Funt of Dallas 
served as pastor and a goodly crowd attended 
the services. 

The Oklahoma City Silent Club entertained 
March 27th with an “Oklahoma Ass’n of the 
Deaf” night and the attendance was very 
good; so was the fund raised from the eve¬ 
ning’s main event, a Box Supper. Doran 
Cleaver won first prize for the most beauti¬ 
ful box and Vollie Hay and Mrs. Robert 
Seal won second and third. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

Mrs. Betsy Howson of Berkeley, and Mrs. 
Grace Lohmeyer of San Francisco left Satur¬ 
day, March 27 on the Lurline for a trip to 
Hawaii. Quite a number of friends were at 
the dock to see them off. Mrs. Howson’s two 
daughters threw a Bon Voyage party in their 
stateroom on shipboard just before sailing 
time. 

Mr. Fred Baars, 85, left after a visit to the 
Bay Area, to return to his home at Paradise, 
Illinois. 

B. B. Burnes, NAD prexy, made a flying 
trip to the New Mexico School for the Deaf 
at Santa Fe, where he spoke at the mee'ing 
of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. Was glad to meet old 
friends at the school and to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of many new ones, including Mrs. 
May Valdes (Gallaudet ’07), Thomas Dillon 
(principal), Marvin Wolach, Bob Clingenpeel, 
George Lynch. 

Paul de Martini, 73, of Brentwood, died the 
last week in March. He was a graduate of 
the California school at Berkeley, as was his 
wife, Mrs. Gertrude (Kaiser) de Martini. The 
de Martinis owned extensive orchard acreage 
and were the popular country squire and his 
lady among the Walnut Creek and Diablo area 
deaf. 

George Lynch of Santa Fe, N. M., paid a 
flying visit to Berkeley in April. He was the 
guest of the Lester Naftalys, who rounded up 
a small group for a pleasant evening. 

Joseph Brietwieser, art teacher at the River¬ 
side school, and Miss Patricia Kitchen, teacher 
at the school there, spent the Easter week-end 
in the Bay area. 

Mrs. Barbara Sanderson Babbini of Castro 
Valley flew to Salt Lake City after stopping in 
Los Angeles and Las Vegas on her way to 
visit her brother, Bob, and his new baby. Mr. 
Babbini is one of the chief mechanics for 
Western Airlines at the Oakland Airport, 
hence the roundabout trip depending on avail¬ 
ability of an extra seat. Give ’em your busi¬ 
ness— fly Western. 


Beverly Byouk, daughter of the Louis Byouks 
of Albany, received a cash award from the 
American Legion for a first prize essay on the 
Bill of Rights, at Albany High School. She 
won out over a large group of competitors. 
We are all very proud of her. 

John and Betty Galvan were tendered a 
surprise house-warming party by their many 
friends on Sunday, April 25, at their new 
home at 1663 Merced Street, Richmond. They 
were presented with a cash gift. Coffee and 
delicious cakes made by the hostesses were 
served. Hostesses were Mrs. Jean Sellner, 
Mrs. Hilda Buenzle, Mrs. Jennie Naftaly, Mrs. 
Mary McArtor, Mrs. Virginia Byouk and Mrs. 
Catherine Ramger. 

E. LeRoy Noble, principal of the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, has been appointed Super¬ 
vising Teacher of the Advanced Department 
at the California School at Berkeley, and will 
come to California to take over his new 
position in September, according to announce¬ 
ment released by Superintendent E. A. Steven¬ 
son. 

Many of the Bay Area deaf took part in the 
exhibition of the etchings of Cadwallader 
Washburn at the M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum in Golden Gate Park in San Fran¬ 
cisco. The exhibition was one of the largest 
yet assembled of the work of the eminent deaf 
artist, and took up all of two gallery rooms. 
It was loaned by Dr. Ludwig Emge, professor 
emeritus at Stanford University, a collector 
and admirer of Washburn’s work. One of the 
bullfight etchings was reproduced in the Sun¬ 
day magazine section of the San Francisco 
Examiner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon S. Birck of the Ber¬ 
keley School were honored recently at a party 
tendered by the staff of counsellors, commemo¬ 
rating their 25 years of service at the school. 

Miss Sophie Budech of Oakland left April 4 
on a tourist tour of Europe. She will visit 
relatives in Yugoslavia especially. She is the 
envy of us all but we hope she has a very 
enjoyable trip. 

Mrs. Dala George, 66, of Long Beach, Calif., 
passed away April Nth, ending a three-year 
illness which kept her confined to her home. 
Dala suffered considerable pain during the last 
months of her life and death was not un¬ 
expected. Funeral services were held at 
Motell’s Chapel in Long Beach at 5 p.m. April 
22nd with the Reverend Jonas of Los Angeles 
conducting and friends gathered to pay their 
final respects to Mrs. George, whose passing 
leaves a vast and empty void in the deaf 
world of Long Beach. A charter member of 
the LBCD formed just five years ago, Dala 
gave cheerfully of her time and energy toward 
the welfare of the little club and many were 
the projects she undertook for the organiza¬ 
tion. Survivors include a daughter, three sis¬ 
ters, and one grandchild. Mrs. George was a 
native of Arkansas and came to make her 
home in Long Beach in 1914. 

New cars are much in evidence these days. 
Herb and Loel Schreiber drive a two-tone 
Plymouth, a ’54 model. That is, Herb drives it 


when Loel lets him. He has a ’47 Plymouth 
“work car” but no one blames him for driving 
the new car every chance he gets. Herman 
Skedsmo, rapidly recovering from the terrible 
smash-up of last December which almost cost 
him his life, drove over to see us the other 
day in a brand new ’54 Nash. Bright yellow 
with white sidewalls and mighty snazzy! 

From Tucson, Arizona, comes the news that 
Frank and Beverly Sladek and baby Donna 
will be coming home within a few weeks. 
They’ll spend the summer with Frank Sladek, 
Sr., at the family home in Long Beach and 
Frank will help his dad with the albacore 
fishing while Beverly stays at home and minds 
the baby. 

Joe Max and Cora Park have purchased 
the large five-room house in which they have 
lived for the past four years on 22nd Street 
in San Pedro. No need to move! Joe was 
presented with a cash gift of $40 at the Long 
Beach Club the other night upon his retire¬ 
ment as president of the organization. 

The Long Beach Club has moved to smaller, 
but much more attractive, quarters at 19 West 
Plymouth Street in North Long Beach, just off 
No. L. B. Blvd. Officers for the coming year 
are: Ellen Grimes, president; Ivan Nunn, vice- 
president; Carolyn Nunn, secretary; Virgil 
Grimes, treasurer; Bob Broomfield, financial 
secretary; and the Board of Trustees are made 
up of Cora Park, Geraldine Fail and Ross 
Bailey. The club recently purchased a brand 
new 54 model Zenith TV with money they 
reaped from the February FA AD tournament 
and the new hall has been decorated in such 
a novel manner as to set it apart from any 
other such organization. Fish nets filled with 
abalone shells, star fish, and conch shells 
adorn the walls together with white life pre¬ 
servers, and one wall is given over to framed 
photographs of club members and officers. A 
visit to the place would prove most enjoyable, 
we assure you. 

John Curtin trekked down to Mexico, his 
favorite vacation spot, during the first part of 
April. He came home reporting a restful so¬ 
journ with friends south of the border. 

I om and Becky Elliott stopped over for a 
night with Jack and Grace Craven in Tucson 
on their way home from the Kansas City 
Nationals and friends gathered at the Craven 
home to see the popular couple. Harry Jacobs, 
who copped the “best Coach” trophy at the 
Nationals, was also a guest in Tucson, staying 
with Angel and Darlene Acuna before going 
on up home to Oakland. The Acunas threw a 
party for Harry and we hear everyone had 
a fine time. (Why the heck weren’t we in¬ 
vited? News Ed.) 

Something new is coming up! The Elliott 
boys of Los Angeles, George B. and Thomas 
W., are getting set to publish a little paper 
which will be known as the “Sport-O-Gram” 
and subscription rates will be a dollar a year 
or ten cents a copy. Paper will deal with 
sports among local clubs with an emphasis 
upon the coming ’55 Nationals which take 
place in L.A. next April. (I’m still trying to 
sell those season tickets to the ’55 Nationals. 
Only $10, or just a dollar down and a dollar 
a month. Come on, you people, dig! News 
Ed.) 

Edward and Clemmie Hukill of Tulsa, Okla¬ 
homa, are westward bound. They’ll visit in 
Texas and then visit Long Beach and Los 
Angeles during May. Friends here are eagerly 
awaiting their arrival. 

The Norwalk home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Love was the scene of a gala party May 16th 
when numerous friends of Mr. and Mrs. Her¬ 
man Tallent gathered at a buffet supper to 
celebrate their 5th wedding anniversary. Busily 
seeing that everyone had a good time were 
the hostesses, Mesdames Love, Dyke, Goodwin, 
Bagby, and Luczak. 

True to his intention, our Art Kruger re¬ 
signed as secretary-treasurer of the AAAD fol- 


MATRON WANTED for the 

CALIFORNIA HOME FOR AGED DEAF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Hearing woman with ability to use sign language 
Small Salary with Maintenance • References Required 

Apply to: Mrs. Willa K. Dudley 

953 Menlo Avenue, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Silent 'P'Unten. 


By Ray F. Stallo 
969 F Street, Apt. 4 
Sen Bernardino, Calif. 



lowing the close of the Nationals in Kansas 
City in April, a position he held for seven 
long years. Art, as you all know, was one of 
the founding fathers of the AAAD and his 
pride in the progress of the Association is most 
understandable. We are certain that he re¬ 
signed only after he was very sure that the 
AAAD was firmly established and would carry 
on. Art served as chairman of the First Na¬ 
tional Basketball Tournament, which was held 
in Akron in 1945, and then served two years 
as president of the AAUD (later known as 
the AAAD) before taking over the duties of 
secretary-treasurer. 

Following the trophy presentation cere¬ 
monies at the Kansas City Tourney, President 
Hugh Cusack of the AAAD called a surprised 
Art to receive a self-winding Le Coultre wrist 
watch, a gift from the Association, and a 
sizable gift of money in the form of a check, 
the amount of which is unknown at present 
because donations from all the clubs in the 
various Regional Associations are not in yet. 
It will be a large sum, however, and a very 
small reward for our Art, who has given so 
unselfishly of his time, money, and effort on 
behalf of the AAAD. 

Though Art Kruger has “retired” from the 
AAAD ranks, his name will ever be held in 
the highest esteem and whenever, or wherever, 
the AAAD is mentioned, the name of Art 
Kruger will be uppermost in our minds. Be¬ 
cause he is a resident of Los Angeles, we 
proudly call Art our own though Akron may 
differ with us in that respect. To you, Art, 
and to your lovely wife Eva, we offer sincere 
appreciation and gratitude for all you have 
done for the sports world of the deaf of the 
U. S. Your sports section in The Silent 
Worker is magnificent and don’t you ever 
DARE retire from THAT. 

We’ve got plenty such chores waiting for us 
but before we close we simply MUST let all 
you deep-sea fishing enthusiasts know that the 
yellowtail are running off Long Beach and 
schools of barracuda abound out at Catalina 
waters. Page Iva Smallidge, Julian and Lucille 
Gardner, Reuben and Eulah Pois, Virgil and 
Iola Luczak, Herb Schreiber, and all other 
local anglers! Oh, we mustn’t forget Harry 
Jacobs of Berkeley. Come on down, Harry, 
and bring BBB with you! 

VIRGINIA . . . 

A surprise bridal shower was given for 
Meda Scott, bride-elect of Frank Hutchinson, 
at the school for the deaf at Staunton on April 
4th. Party was given by the Misses Arvilla 
Peterson, Judy Barnett, and Jean Folsom to¬ 
gether with Mrs. Fred Yates. Many nice and 
useful gifts were given to Meda together with 
wishes for her happiness. 

Mrs. Jeff Lawson, Jr. was pleased at having 
her parents, her brother, and her two sisters, 
all of Hillsville, up for a weekend with her 
and Jeff and the children not long ago. 
(continued on page 20) 
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Better to be Protected 
than to be Sorry 


Who cleans the brayer with a spade 
And thinks he knows the bloomin’ trade , 
Whose ways are in his name betrayed 
. . . The Devil 

When in 1725, Benjamin Franklin 
joined the composing staff of a London 
print shop, he refused to treat his fellow- 
craftsmen to drinks as was the custom; 
so they sicked “Ralph” on him. “Ralph” 
was the anonymous shop ghost who 
mixed up sorts, transposed and broke up 
matter, and perpetrated other acts of 
malice upon unpopular workers. Need¬ 
less to say, Franklin soon paid up. 

A little pamphlet recently published 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. 
Department of Labor, should be of more 
than normal interest to us type and ink 
slingers. It contains two very good 
illustrations of printing presses and 
pressmen on its cover, showing the re¬ 
lationship of the journeyman and the 
apprentice in colonial times and now. 
It is titled “Apprenticeship, Past and 
Present”. The booklet reviews the de¬ 
velopment of apprenticeship training in 
this country and contains an interesting 
account of the trials and tribulations of 
Apprentice Printer Benjamin Franklin. 
It can be obtained by writing to the 
above named Bureau, U. S. Dept, of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

They say that ninety-two years ago 
Eskimos on Greenland wrote, illustrated, 
and published “Atmagagli-uti,” which 
means “The Literary Pastime.” It’s a 
good thing that they did not have type¬ 
setting machines in those days else there 
would have been a lot of “pastime” 
spent in straightening out their innards 
after setting a name like that. 

They say that in the spring a young 
man’s fancy turns . . . etc. We wonder 
if it is the same with young ladies. If 
so, here is the May installment of the 
National Amalgamated Directory, girls. 
We do not guarantee that the boys 
whose names appear here are not already 
in bondage but it won’t hurt to find out. 

Ernest W. Maitre, Ludlow Operator at 
the Unique Press, Detroit, Mich. 
Ernie attended the Ontario (Canada) 
School for the Deaf, where he learned 
the trade. 

Wilmer Mills, Linotype Operator, Win¬ 
ston-Salem Sentinel. Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Brother Mills attended the 
North Carolina School, where he 
learned the trade. 


Harry W. Stark, pressman, Western Tag 
and Label Co., Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. Harry’s shop recently installed 
one of those British Thompson platen 
presses. Harry says that it is a good 
press but that the German Heidelberg 
has the edge on it. 

Milton Earl Miller, Floorman-Pressman, 
River Press Publishing Co., Fort Ben¬ 
ton, Montana. Milt went to the School 
for the Deaf at Great Falls, Montana. 
He also learned the trade in school. 

C. Elbert Carr, in charge of Linotype 
Department, Dallas (Texas) Times- 
Herald. Tennessee School. Mr. Carr 
learned his trade in school. (Hey, does 
that “C” stand for Chuck?) 

Louis J. Fant, Sr., floorman, Dallas 
(Texas) Times-Herald, Cedar Spring, 
South Carolina, School. Learned trade 
in school. 

To preserve the famed quality of their 
presswork, the printers of 18th century 
Holland limited their pressmen to eight 
or nine hours of work each day. The 
English, on the other hand, thought 
nothing of keeping their pressmen going 
17 or 18 hours a day! 

A very efficient way to remove cuts 
from mounting base, which are adhered 
with two-way Scotch tape, is to lay the 
cut face down on a scorcher for a few 
seconds. After the heat has been ap¬ 
plied, the cut will drop off. 

As late as 1900, the cylinder press of 
a print shop at Gimbloux, Belgium, was 
operated by a huge wooden wheel, set 
up outside the shop, turned by a large 
dog walking a treadmill inside the 
wheel’s circumference! 

According to an order issued by the 
Stationers’ Company of London in 1587, 
compositors were accorded some rights 
in standing forms; and printers were 
obliged to make some payment to the 
journeymen for the privilege of rerun¬ 
ning jobs from such standing forms. 

More and more interest is being ex¬ 
pressed in our remarkable beard and 
a plan has been suggested to us that 
seems to have some merit. We have 
been urged to set up a booth at the NAD 
Convention in Cincinnati next summer 
in order to exhibit our handsome adorn¬ 
ment. It has been tentatively suggested 
that we charge 25c for looking at it 
and 50c for feeling it. The ladies, of 
course, would be allowed one extra 
stroke for the 50c price. 
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Charles Vadnais, Minnesota School Graduate 
is Successful Business and Family Man 

By Wesley Lauritsen 


Swinging . .. 

(continued from page 19) 

Staunton friends of the Alden Ravns of 
Jacksonville, Illinois, are grieved to learn of 
Mrs. Ravn’s death. Mrs. Ravn passed away 
April 4th after a long illness. Our most sin¬ 
cere sympathy to the family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olin Creasy of Buena Vista 
spent Easter with Mrs. C’s parents near Law- 
renceville, Va., and Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Lew- 
ellyn journeyed to Chatham, Va. and through 
North Carolina during their Easter holiday. 

Another traveller was Alfred Weinrib of 
Staunton, who made the long trip up to New 
York City not long ago to visit relatives 
living there. 

Mrs. Ralph Kiser was honoree at a stork 
shower April 15th given by Arvilla Peterson, 
Mrs. Fred Yates, and Mrs. Thomas Sebrell. A 
number of the guests presented Mrs. Kiser 
with a baby crib in addition to the other pink 
and white and blue necessities. 

As this is written, Ernest Winborne, Jr. of 
Staunton is a patient at the University of 
Virginia Hospital at Charlottesville. Ernest is 
to undergo two operations. 

Mrs. Isadore Hurowitz of Staunton had her 
baggage all packed and her bus ticket in hand 
for an Easter visit to her home in the country 
when her youngest daughter, Betty Jane, came 
down with a mild case of chickenpox. All 
plans had to be cancelled and at this writing 
Betty Jane is well again. 

VIRGINIANS: Please send news of your 
activities to Mrs. Jeff Lawson, Jr., P. 0. Box 
251, Staunton, Virginia. 

MINNESOTA # . . 

Not long ago, while checking an empty rail¬ 
way post office car, Dan Kirievsky of White 
Bear Lake, discovered a registered package 
addressed to a North Dakota bank. He im¬ 
mediately turned it over to an assistant fore¬ 
man in the Great Northern general office mail 
room, who then notified the post office authori¬ 
ties. The package turned out to contain several 
thousand dollars. The following week there 
was a picture in the St. Paul daily paper, 
showing Dan and his foreman being presented 
with $50 and $25 respectively by a post office 
inspector. They also received letters of com¬ 
mendation. See how honesty pays off in a big 
way! 

Frank Millan recently traded in a 1953 
Buick sedan for a new 1954 Mercury sedan, so 
he could travel west for his vacation. Frank is 
now pounding the keyboards at the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch plant. 

Sometime ago George Hanson, athletic coach 
at the Minnesota school, narrowly escaped 
death when his Kaiser car went out of control 
and overturned several times near New Prague, 
Minn. Miraculously, he came out unscathed 
except for a scratch on his elbow. After ex¬ 
tensive repairs the car is back on its four 
wheels. 

LoDema Hillman of Minneapolis accom¬ 
panied Beverly Lauby to Faribault April 10 
where Bev took up driving tests. She passed 
them with flying colors, thus qualifying as a 
full-fledged driver. Happy driving, Bev! 

KANSAS . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Beene Watkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Maisch, Robert Jantz and George 
Ruby, all of Wichita, attended the church 
services conducted by Rev. John Bell of Tulsa 
at Blackwell, Okla., on March 27th. Free air¬ 
plane rides and refreshments were given to all 
who attended the services. 

Mrs. George Harms and Mrs. Clarence John¬ 
son hostessed a stork shower for Mrs. Burr 
Mills at the W.C.D. Hall the afternoon of 
March 13. The guest of honor received many 
useful baby things. 

(continued on page 21) 


(Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vadnais, of 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota, are shown 
on the cover with their five children. 
The children, seated are, from the left, 
Julaine, 15, Stephen, 3, Timothy, 2, 
Michael, 12, and Patricia, 7, standing .— 
Ed.) 

Metropolitan newspapers often play 
up any slight deed of the deaf and as 
it is rare that any outstanding deaf per¬ 
son gets recognition in the press, it was 
a pleasant surprise to find a large pic¬ 
ture of the Charles A. Vadnais family 
on the first page of a recent issue of the 
St. Paul Dispatch together with a well- 
written story about this typical, if not 
outstanding, family. 

The article started off by saying that 
the word handicapped was just another 
word in the dictionary to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Vadnais, of White Bear Lake, 
though both are deaf. 

Mrs. Vadnais has been deaf since 
birth and Mr. Vadnais lost his hearing 
at the age of four. Both entered the Min¬ 
nesota School for the Deaf in 1920 and 
they graduated in 1932. They took a 
liking to each other when they were 
nine years old and their romance 
blossomed as the years went by. They 
were married in 1936. 

Mr. Vadnais has had steady employ¬ 
ment at the White Bear Oil Company 
where he does everything from waiting 
on customers to taking care of the 
books. His ready smile gets him through 
and he has a host of friends. One sur¬ 
prising incident occurred after the 
article had been published in the papers. 
A man who had been Mr. Vadnais’ 
customer for a long time never had 
suspected that he was deaf. 

Vadnais says that his attractive brunet 
wife is a very good cook. She takes 
care of all of the responsibilities of the 
average mothers and does the family 
shopping. Everything in the modern 
Vadnais home is as you would find it 
in any typical American home, except 
that the doorbell does not ring. Instead, 
a light goes on when the doorbell but¬ 
ton is touched. 

In commenting on the Dispatch story, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vadnais say that the ar¬ 
ticle was written at the suggestion of 
their family doctor, who had a staff 
writer interview them. The headlines 
thev received surprised them. It pleased 
them inasmuch as it would show many 
readers the value of the training given 
at the Minnesota School for the Deaf. 
They wrote, “We shall always owe a 
great debt to our school for getting us 
where we are today.” 

During their school days both Mr. 
and Mrs. Vadnais took a prominent part 


in all school activities. Mr. Vadnais was 
an all-around athlete and played on the 
great school team that defeated the St. 
Paul Central High School team in 1927. 
Mrs. Vadnais was quite a dancer and 
once won a Charleston contest while in 
Faribault. 

Mr. Vadnais is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and both are life 
members of the Minnesota Association 
of the Deaf. Mr. Vadnais is currently 
first vice president of the Association, 
which, incidentally, is waging a strenu¬ 
ous campaign to rid the state of deaf 
peddler-beggars, most of whom work out 
of Chicago. 

Fifteen-year-old Julaine Vadnais, a 
White Bear High School Sophomore, 
says that the family is just like any 
other. Sometimes she wonders whether 
her mother and dad do not “hear” bet¬ 
ter than other parents. She says that if 
she happens to come home after they 
have gone to bed they are awake even 
before she has the door open. 

The conversation at the Vadnais din¬ 
ner table is as lively as at any family 
table. The parents have learned to read 
the lips to some extent and the children 
have learned to understand the parents 
when they speak even though the speech 
is not what is generally referred to as 
normal. All members of the family use 
the sign language and manual alphabet. 
The children and parents like people, 
enjoy being with people. They are tak¬ 
ing their part in community life. They 
are an example of products of our 
American schools for the deaf, and real 
proof of the fact that the investments 
the American taxpayer have in our 
schools are good investments. 

WHERE CAN YOU BUY 
SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE? 

Cash Endowment—10-15-20 years 

. . . zvhen you like it! 

Kid’s College Expenses, 

. . . when you need it! 

Retirement Income at 65 or less, 

. . . when you want it! 

(No extras because of deafness) 

To gain more money, more comfort, 
more independence, you must 

ACT NOW! 

40 Years Experience at Your Service 

MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

150 West 22nd St. • New York 11, N. Y. 
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Swinging . . . 

(continued, from page 20) 

At the regular meeting of the W.C.D. on 
March 13, a nice profit was realized from the 
cake auction. Winners of the prettiest cakes, 
which were decorated on the theme of St. 
Patrick’s Day, were Mrs. Francis Srack, Mrs. 
Dean Vanatta and Mrs. Richard Jennings. All 
received cash prizes. 

The kitchen of the Adolph Geier home at 
Wichita was gutted by a small fire recently, 
caused by hot grease in a pan which was put 
under the water in the sink. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Dibble of Wichita, ac¬ 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 1 hompson 
of Winfield, visited the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. L. Nanney at Newton while Mr. Nanney 
was recuperating from an operation. 

Mrs. Downing, mother of Mrs. Stanley Fer¬ 
guson of Olathe, passed away on February 25th 
and was buried at Liberal, Kansas. Mrs. 
Downing spent several months in an Olathe 
hospital with an incurable ailment. 

Oscar Field, father of Misses Rae and Willa 
Field, both of Wichita, passed away March 
10th in Manhattan, Kans., his home. His five 
daughters were with him to the end. 

John Hanrahan of Topeka died on April 3rd, 
survived by Mrs. Hanrahan (nee Anna Kelly), 
two daughters, Mrs. Margaret Ayers and Miss 
Shirley Hanrahan, both of Olathe. 

Mrs. Margaret Mcllvain of Merriam, Kans., 
recently sustained a broken arm above the 
elbow. She was on her way to the hospital to 
visit a Mr. Bailey when she fell down some 
steps. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wimp of Wichita be¬ 
came grandparents when their daughter and 
her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Clair Buscher, 
adopted a baby girl who was born on Febru¬ 
ary 13th. They have named her Mary Jo and 
they had a Christening service for her shortly 
after. A group of friends had a baby shower 
for Mrs. Buscher at a hotel which Mrs. Wimp 
and Mrs. Dean Vanatta attended. 

Oscar Twete, of Abercromie, N. D., was in 
Wichita two weeks, visiting his niece. He 
visited the WCD Hall on March 27. Mr. Twete 
had left his home late in the fall and went 
through the southern states and Old Mexico. 
At Phoenix, he visited his sister and is now 
making his last stop before returning home to 
his farm. 

Mrs. Clara Fooshee of Wichita, at the age 
of 84, finally became a great grandmother 
when a boy was born to her only grand¬ 
daughter, Barbara, and her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Crabb and family have 
moved to Wichita from Pratt and he is now 
with the Wichita Eagle. 

WISCONSIN . 

John Crezan of Milwaukee became very ill 
suddenly while at work on Monday, April 12th 
and was sent to St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Miss Jean Hauser, who is employed at the 
Briggs-Stratton Company in Milwaukee, at¬ 
tended the 10th Annual AAAD tourney in 
Kansas City, Kans., on April 1-4. There she 
met Argo Lardinelli of San Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia, and now they are engaged to be married 
shortly at Miss Hauser’s home in Hartford, 
Wis., near Milwaukee. Argo moved to Mil¬ 
waukee in order to be near his fiancee and 
now works at the Ruby Chevrolet Company as 
a mechanic. Miss Hauser is a cousin to Gerald 
Hauser, well known priest among the deaf of 
Milwaukee. Fr. Hauser was honorary chair¬ 
man of the 9th Annual AAAD tournament in 
Milwaukee in March, 1953. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad A. Wang of Milwau¬ 
kee are the proud parents of a son born Janu¬ 
ary 25, 1954, being their first child. 


Mrs. Samuel Becker of Milwaukee went to 
Texas, Arizona, and California for a visit with 
relatives, and will be gone a month. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Milwaukee 
Silent Club held their annual election on April 
10th and the new officers are: Miss Elaine 
Kressin, president; Mrs. Alice Coffin, vice- 
president; Miss Clara Bongey, secretary; Miss 
Jenny Bongey, treasurer. The two-year term 
trustee is Mrs. Peggy Ludlow Hanke and the 
three-year term trustee is Miss Betty Estling. 
The annual election for men will be held 
April 23rd. 

Harry Jacobs (of Milwaukee) was the lucky 
winner of a wrist watch at the St. Patrick 
party held March 27th at the Milwaukee 
Silent Club. 

About 1200 deaf and hearing visitors at the 
Marquette University gymnasium in Milwau¬ 
kee witnessed a very hot and close basketball 
game between the St. John’s School for the 
Deaf of St. Francis, Wis., and the St. John’s 
School for the hearing of South Milwaukee, 
on the afternoon of April 4th. The deaf team 
won, 50-48. 

Mrs. Edward Hanson of Cedarburg, Wis., 
traveled to Arkansas City, Kans., to attend the 
wedding of her granddaughter on April 17th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Schreiter of Neenah, 
Wis., were recent visitors at the Milwaukee 
Silent Club. 

Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles returned to Mil¬ 
waukee after spending the winter at Miami 
Beach, Fla., and a week later she motored to 
Kansas City to attend the AAAD tourney. 
Albert C. H. Stender flew to Kansas City; 
Harry Jacobs, the Reuters, the Harry Kristals 
and Mrs. Gabreil Levin traveled by train and 
the Philip Zolas and Anthony Panellas went 
by car. 

NEW YORK . . . 

Manhattan Love Song 

London is dignified, proper, sedate; 

Paris carefree, light-hearted and gay; 

Rome is religious, historic and great; 

New York is where I’m contented to stay. 

Philadelphia is quiet, subdued and serene; 

Chicago is roistering, raucous and loud; 

Los Angeles sprawls out all over the scene; 

New York is where I am part of the crowd. 

Let Nome be chilly; let Bombay be hot; 

Let proud Minneapolis high-hat St. Paul; 

I wouldn’t care which is which or what’s what; 

I’m here in New York and I’m having a ball. 

—Avery Giles. 

Hal Steinman, who submitted the above 
music, is our new news correspondent from 
New York and a most welcome addition to our 
staff. New Yorkers can help him by sending 
their news items and pictures of their events. 
His address is 1236 Burke Avenue, Bronx 69, 
New York. 

The Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
of New York staged a Literary Night not long 
ago with stories, skits, and songs. Story tellers 
were William Bowdren, Margaret Borgstrand, 
James Quinn, Marcus Kenner, Emerson Ro¬ 
mero, Ben Finken, David Rabinowitz, and 
Charles McBride. A love song was rendered 
by Sally Auerbach and Joe Hines, Jr., and 
was so well presented that the audience seemed 



Harold Steinman as Escamillo, Violet Arm¬ 
strong as Carmen and George Armstrong 
as Don Jose in opera given by New York 
Gallaudet Alumni. 


to be quite affected emotionally. The evening 
ended with an “opera” in which Violet Arm¬ 
strong took the title role as “Carmen,” sup¬ 
ported by George Armstrong as “Don Jose” 
and Harold Steinman as “Escamillo.” Much 
credit goes to Philip Honover for staging the 
show and to the capable master of ceremonies, 
David Berch. Well over 300 persons were 
present at the show, many of them out-of- 
towners, and enjoyed themselves so much that 
the people taking part in the play have been 
invited to give a repeat performance in Phila¬ 
delphia. Those of you who missed out at the 
recent presentation will have a chance to see 
it in the “City of Brotherly Love” come Octo¬ 
ber 16th. 

Hyman Rousso, David Zarda, and Peter 
Sparacio are three of a kind ... all have itchy 
feet. They recently motored down to Florida 
and then took a plane over to Havana, Cuba. 
Their tales are enough to make many a New 
Yorker wish to see beyond the banks of the 
Hudson. 

Betsy Blumenthal drove down with her two 
sisters from Baltimore the other week to bid 
her mother bon voyage on a trip to Europe 
aboard the Queen Elizabeth. Betsy was the 
overnight guest of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Stein¬ 
man, returning the next day with her sisters 
to Baltimore. 

What Army has engaged in every war in 
which the U.S. has been involved and yet has 
never fired a shot? (Harold gave us the answer 
but if you cannot guess it . . . let’s hear from 
you. News Ed.) 


"ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS" 

at the Bay Area CAD Chapters' "AMATEUR NIGHT" Contest to be held at the 
EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF • 645 W. Grand Ave. • Oakland 12, Calif. 

DATE: June 19, 1954 • TIME: 8:00 P.M. • CASH PRIZES AWARDED 

SIGN UP AT E.B.C.D. BULLETIN BOARD OR SEE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE: 

Earl Norton, San Francisco; Grace Yovino-Young, East Bay Towns; 

Melvin Davidson, Mt. Diablo; and Frances Roberts, San Jose. 
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Milton Ohringer believes in the old Chinese 
proverb. Don’t fight the conqueror; instead, 
conquer from within! With this in mind, Mil- 
ton joined the Union League of the Deaf. 
Now, Milton is a confirmed oralist and has 
been a lip-reader for as long as he can remem¬ 
ber, and probably hopes to “convert” the U.L. 
Instead, the U.L. may make a manualist out 
of Milton! 

Mark Perry, popular young man about town 
and considered one of the most eligible bachel¬ 
ors, was finally roped, hog-tied, and led down 
the last long mile toward domesticity not long 
ago by none other than Edith Lande. Mark 
and Edith flew to Bermuda for a two-weeks 


honeymoon and friends here are wishing them 
a “honey” of a married life. 

Travel broadens one’s outlook on life . . . 
especially trips to foreign countries, contend 
the Truglios. So, Peter and Mary took a 
month off and journeyed down to Mexico 
whence reports are trickling back concerning 
the wonders of the land beyond the Rio 
Grande. 

Joseph Worzel has travelled the U.S. ex¬ 
tensively, but always via railroad. Recently 
Joe decided to take to the air and enjoyed 
plane travel so much that he vows he will never 
again take a train. We’ll bet he will be 
travelling by jet anon. 


Tragedy struck hard at the Bramson house¬ 
hold recently when their son, August, passed 
away at the age of 41. Our heartfelt sympathy 
to Mr. and Mrs. Sam Bramson upon their 
grievous loss. 

Joan and Irving Goldstein are wondering 
whether it will be a boy or a girl. They are 
expecting their very first child soon and every¬ 
one is happy for them. Joan is the daughter 
of the famous lawyer, Morris Ernst. 

Nellie Myers has been enjoying a lot of 
surprises lately. The latest was a baby shower 
given by Mrs. Lucy Lewis in Nellie’s honor 
and quite a few friends were present to com¬ 
pliment Nellie and shower her with gifts. 


★ CLUB DIRECTORY * 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif., for information. 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19091/? Filth Ave. North 

Birmingham, Alabama 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Bob Cunningham, Secy. 

S. B. Rittenberg, Pres. 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
7111/2 Virginia St., East 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 
Open Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
holidays — Visitors Always Welcome 
Mrs. Wm. F. Heishman, Secreary 

CHAT AND NIBBLE CLUB 
I 2 OI /2 S. Phillips Ave., 3rd Floor 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Every Second Saturday (except luly & August) 
Clyde Ketchum, president. School for the Deaf 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Frank Heyer, Secretary 

DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, I.O.O.F. • Hall 
Open Wed., Thurs., Fri. & Sat. nights 
John Hendricks, Secretary 
307 S.E. Broad St., Des Moines 15, Iowa 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 

Eugene McQueen, Secretary 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

713 “D” St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Leonard Lau, President 

EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Donald Ingraham, Secretary 

ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1071/2 West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 

HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
205 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 

For information write Michael F. Mitchell, Secy. 

HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 


Meetings .Every Second Sunday 

Socials ...Every Wednesday Evening 


Office Open Daily Harold Steinman, Secretary 


HOLLYWOOD SILENT RECREATION CLUB, 
INC. 

3038 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Second Saturday and Fourth Sunday 
Roger A. Skinner, Jr. 

2311 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 

INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware Street 
Meeting First Saturday of Every Month 
Leslie J. Massey, Secretary 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


JACKSONVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Carpenters Hall, 920 Main St., Hall 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Open every Saturday evening 8 p.m. 

W. H. Wright, President, 5873 St. Cecilia Rd. 
Everybody cordially welcome. 

KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47191/2 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19 West Plymouth Street 
North Long Beach 5, Calif. 

Open each second and fourth Saturday. 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Ivan Nunn, Secretary 
781 Calibum Drive 
Los Angeles 2, California 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218 1/9 So. Main Street 
L. J. Meyer, Secretary 
5840 Bancroft St., Los Angeles 16 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Edith G. Morrison, Secy. 

315 W. Hill St., Apt. 6, Louisville 8, Ky. 

MADISON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
Mound Street 

Open 2nd Sat. of month from Sept, to April 
Ray F. Kessenish, Secy. 

20 Sherman Terrace Madison 4, Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wed., Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. Evenings 
All visitors welcome 
Richard H. Myers, Secretary 
14-33 Chandler Dr., Apt. 6, Fairlawn, N. J. 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mrs. Willis W. Ayers, Secretary 

ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Helen Fogel, Rec. Secretary 


PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Fred Gustafson, Sec.-Treas. 
School for the Deaf 


PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 
2021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 

Joseph Tosti, Pres. 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Mrs. J. I. Lester, Secretary 
4831 N. 11th Street 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Elizabeth Montgomery, Secy. 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

2111/2 East State St., Rockford, III. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State” 

William Yates, Pres. Eleanor Armato, Secy. 

SACRAMENTO SILENT CLUB 
Turn Verein Hall, "J" at 34th Streets 
Third Saturday evening each month 
Joseph C. Lacey, Jr., Secretary 
380 - 36th Wav, Sacramento 16, 
California 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 

SOUTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Broadway and Washington 
Camden 3, N. J. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Richard Bowles, Secy. 

SPRINGFIELD DEAF CLUB 
423 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Betty Gedney, Secretary 
925 N. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 

ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
(formerly Bell Club) 

4916A Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. Eves. 

Edgar C. Rehagen, Secretary 

THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 

460 N. Sarah Ave. 

Sun., Wed., Fri., St. 

Visitors Welcome 
Lucille Buelteman, Secy. 

TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
11081/? Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
234 Bloor Street West 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. and Holidays 
Fri. and Sat. from 7 to 2 
Sundays 4 p.m. to 12 
Victor Shanks, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 71st Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
S. Intrator, Pres. J. Seltzer, Secy. 

WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/2W . Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday eves, each month 
Visitors Welcome 

Pauline Conwell, Secy. 1045 N. Waco 
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CHECKMATE! 



By "Loco” Ladner 
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Wright-McFarlane Wedding 

Miss Elizabeth Harper McFarlane be¬ 
came the bride of Charles Nichols 
Wright in a beautiful ceremony held in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Talla¬ 
dega, Alabama, February 27. 

Mrs. Wright is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. McFarlane, who have 
been connected with the Alabama School 
for the Deat for many years. Her father, 
now retired, is well known as one of the 
nation’s outstanding educators and ed¬ 
itors. A graduate of Talladega High 
School, the bride attended Alabama 
College for Women and Jacksonville 
(Florida) State Teachers College. 

Mr. Wright, of Sylacauga, Alabama, 
also is a graduate of Jacksonville State 
College and is now doing graduate study 
at Auburn. 

After the wedding reception, held in 
the church parlors, the bride and groom 
left for a trip to Tenenssee and returned 
to Auburn. 

Dr. Peet Honored on Birthday 

Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Dean of Women 
and Professor of Romance Languages, 
Emerita, at Gallaudet College, was hon¬ 
ored by the Board of Directors and the 
faculty of the College with a banquet on 
her eightieth birthday, March 26. Dr. 
Peet retired in 1950 after having been 
a member of the faculty for fifty years. 

Considered one of the world’s author¬ 
ities on the sign language, Dr. Peet has 
been spending much of her time since 
her retirement writing a book on the 
subject. She also has continued her 
activities in a number of women’s clubs 
of which she has been a member for 
many years. 

The banquet, held in Chapel Hall at 
Gallaudet, was under the co-chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, vice presi¬ 
dent, and Lloyd H. Johnson, business 
manager. 


Here are the latest results and stand¬ 
ings in the Tournaments: 

First Tournament: Bob Kannapell 
finally triumphed in the five-game series 
and cut Ladner’s lead to 2-1. The final 
two games are rapidly approaching the 
end and the outcome is very much in 
doubt. 

Second Tournament: Stevenson meas¬ 
ured Font in a great game; Leitson de¬ 
feated Stevenson but lost to Font and 
Ladner. The standings are, in order of 
rank: Ladner, 2-1; Kannapell, 1-1; 
Leitson, 2 / 2 - 2 / 2 ; Stevenson, 3-3; Font, 
3/2-3/2; Dunn, 1-2. The half-way point 
has been reached and Kannapell seems 
to have the favorite’s position. 

Third Tournament: Rosenkjar is 
leading in the A Division with two wins, 
both over Campi. Chauvenet has a vic¬ 
tory over Shipley. In the B Division 
Burnes has finished and has 3-1. Lacey 
has 0-2 as he dropped both games to 
Burnes. Ramger has 1-1 and is still play¬ 
ing Lacey. 

* 

The National Association of the Deaf 
may sponsor a chess tournament at its 
Diamond Jubilee Convention in 1955 at 
Cincinnati. We are hoping that chess 
players will get behind this move and 
send in their requests for such a tourna¬ 
ment. This would not be the first time, 
for the NAD once sponsored a tourna¬ 
ment at one of its conventions in New 
York City. The winner was the late 
Michael Cohen. 

For the record we are publishing the 
second game of the Kannapell-Ladner 
series: 


Queen's Pawn Opening 


White: Ladner 

Black: Kannapell 

1.P-Q4 

P-Q4 

21. R-Ql 

P-KN3 

2. P-K3 

P-QB4 

22. RxB(e) 

PxN 

3. P-QB3 

N-KB3 

23. RxN 

PxP 

4. B-Q3 

N-B3 

24. PxP 

KR-Ql(f) 

5. N-Q2 

P-K4 

25. RxR ch 

RxR 

6. PxKP 

NxP 

26. K-N2 

R-Q8 

7. B-B2 

B-Q3 

27. P-N3 

P-B3 

8. P-KR3 

0-0 

28. P-B4 

K-N2 

9. N-K2 

Q-B2 

29. K-N3 

R-B8(g) 

10. 0-0 

B-Q3 

30. B-N2 

R-B6 ch 

11.P-KB4 

N-N3 

31. K-N2 

RxKP 

12. N-B3 

KR-K1 

32. R-KB1 

K-B2 

13. N-N3 

N-K5 

33. B-Bl 

R-K7 ch 

14. N-R5(a) 

Q-B3 

34. R-B2 

R-K8 

15. P-KN4(b) 

B-K2 

35. B-B4 

R-Q8(h) 

16.P-B5 N-Bl(c) 

36. R-Q2 

RxR ch 

17. N-K5! (d) 

QQ3 

37. BxR 

K-K2 

18. NxB 

NxN 

38. B-B4 

P-QR3 

19. BxN 

PxB 

39. K-B2 

K-02 

20. QxQ 

BxQ 

40. K-K3 Resigns(i) 


Notes by the Chess Editor: (a) A 
daring move to invite complications; 


(b) Launching a surprise attack while 
Black is not ready; (c) N-R5 would 
lose a piece due to 17. BxN, followed 
by 18. N-K5; (d) But White has this 
alternative up his sleeve: (e) Not 22. 
PxP, due to Black’s rejoinder R-K3; 
(f) Black’s chances seem better with 
both Rooks; (g) Necessary to prevent 
30. K-B4; (h) If 35 . . . P-K6; 36. 
R-QB2, P-K7; 37. B-N3! (i) Black was 
playing for a draw but the next move 
removed all hope. 

The Chess Problem 

The solution to the problem in the 
May issue is: N-Q5. Please note that 
1. N-Bl fails because Black has the de¬ 
fense 1 . . . N-K7. Play over this re¬ 
markable problem and enjoy the varie¬ 
ties of Black defenses and the White 
checkmates. For example: If 1 . . .KxN 
(Q5); 2. Q-N7 mates. Or if 1 . . . KxN 
(B5) ; 2. Q-Q3 mates. 

The problem for this month specifies 
that White moves and mates in three 
moves. However, we assure you that it 
is not difficult and you will get enjoy¬ 
ment from the clever motif: 

BLACK 



(White to move and mate in three moves) 


No Pitch, Just a Smart Move 

President Eisenhower launched the 
1954 major league baseball season by 
tossing out the first ball. Governor 
Goodwin Knight of California stepped 
to the plate and batted out a few at the 
Pacific Coast League inaugural. 

Nevada Governor Charles Russell — 
frustrated because the State has no pro¬ 
fessional baseball team — moved the 
first chessman in the State’s annual chess 
tourney. 
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MILWAUKEE CAGERS COP NATIONAL CROWN 

Upsets Feature Cage Meet . . . Art Kruger Retires as AAAD Official 


(Editor s Note: It is with much regret that we call it quits with this tournament and 
turn the AAAD secretary-treasurer’s reins over to a younger man, Alexander Fleischman, 
of Washington, D.C. Although we believe we could serve another jew years, we feel that 
now is the time to step aside — with the AAAD in the soundest shape it has been since 
its inception at Akron, Ohio, in 1945. 

The AAAD, which now includes 101 clubs, has grown into a body which annually 
produces several outstanding athletes. Today there’s a “good” surplus in the treasury 
and greater cooperation between the various member clubs than ever before. So we 
figure, and rightly so, that now’s the time to go. Naturally we hate to step aside, but we 
really need a rest after ten years of service. 

That gift presented to us at the end of the tournament was a sudden surprise. We 
wish to take this space to thank the member clubs of the AAAD and the deaf of America 
for it. The watch will be with us a long time, a daily reminder that our work in found¬ 
ing and fostering the AAAD is appreciated. 

We will still keep a deep interest in the AAAD, and of course, we will be present 
at the tournaments in the years to come. We tell you the AAAD is a fine thing for the 
deaf of America, along with the NAD and the NFSD. It has filled a long felt need, in 
that it provides an opportunity for the adult deaf to continue their interest in sports 
after they have finished school. 

We came back from Kansas City content that our A AD rests in the hands of 
capable men. Al Fleischman has worked very hard for the AAAD and he no doubt 
will prove a worthy successor as Secretary-Treasurer.) 


M ilwaukee Silent Club finally took 
the top tourney title by avenging the 
1953 defeat given it by the Little Rock 
five. Victorious to the tune of 71-64, the 
new champion made its title campaign 
a reality after four previous attempts 
at the 10th annual AAAD Tournament 
of Champions held at Kansas City’s 
Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall 
Gym, Saturday, April 3rd. 

The Cream City boys played a fine 
fast breaking game and a very tight 
zone defense, regardless of their short¬ 
coming in height. Their sparked offenses 
were in the hands of three little players 
in Hilary Heck, Chester Janczak and 
newcomer Jimmy Meagher from the St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf. Leg in¬ 
juries confronted towering John L. 
Jackson and Jodie Passmore of Little 
Rock but they nevertheless played 
throughout. Clyde Nutt was bottled up 
but managed to tally 19 points for the 
losers and was aided by Jackson’s 18 
and Fay Nutt’s 12. The titleholders’ 
scoring was led by Janczak with 24, 
Heck 12, Meagher 11 and John Goetz 
10. Milwaukee ran off to a 35-23 lead 
at halftime after a tie of 13-all in the 
first quarter. The Arkansas made a sur¬ 
prise catch-up in the third, threaten¬ 
ing with a three point margin. 55-52, 
and tied it up early in the fourth at 59- 


By Alexander Fleischman 


all, but this was shortlived when Coach 
Tony Panella signalled for more speed, 
fake passing, and use of secret plays 
which took effect on the scoreboard in 
the last five minutes. 

Big Edward Ketchum, the outstand¬ 
ing sparkplug for the surprising Oak¬ 
land five, basketed 19 points and played 
his heart out to earn the third place 
berth, nosing out host Kansas City, 
58-56. The Northwest champion led 
with a comfortable 35-14 halftime edge. 

Of the ten past national classics, this 
tournament contained the most exciting 
and closest games ever witnessed—to be 
exact, eight out of eleven games. Oak¬ 
land and Kansas City furnished the big 
upsets in the first round by dumping 
two of the favorites. Oakland disposed 
of Omaha, 64-58, in overtime, and 
Omaha was seeded No. 3. Kansas City 
eked out a 70-69 thriller over Los An¬ 
geles and the farwest club was picked 
as the No. 4 team. 

The Oakland-Omaha tilt was delayed 
about forty-five minutes because of 
power failure in the hall and the delay 
caused the fourth game of the first round 
schedule between Milwaukee and Wash¬ 
ington to be completed after midnight. 

Oakland, badly trounced by Los An¬ 
geles during the regular season, showed 


a complete reversal of form in downing 
Omaha in the overtime game, the second 
one in the history of the tournaments. 
At the end of the regular time the score 
was tied, 51-51. The Californians then 
staged a 13-point scoring spree in the 
overtime while the Nebraskans suddenly 
went cold. Ed Ketchum was not only a 
bear on the boards but he paced his East 
Bay boys with 24 points, while Delbert 
Meyer made 22 for Omaha. 

Hero of the Kansas City triumph over 
Los Angeles was Paul Curtis, who hit a 
back-hand layup just as the gun sounded 
to give the unseeded host club the win. 
Despite the much publicized Boese- 
Fuller-Bronder scoring machine that 
ticked well in the Farwest, the fans were 
puzzled when the Californians trailed 
throughout. In the fourth Lou Dyer’s 
boys began to rally and the contest was 
even 65-all one minute before the 
final gun. Both teams made one field 
basket each in fast breaks. Fiercely 
fighting to beat time and get into the 
lead led to fouls. Los Angeles earned 
two charity baskets while Kansas City 
added one. Curtis ended the game with 
an underhand shot in the tense two re¬ 
maining seconds, bringing victory for 
the host club. This basket was ques¬ 
tioned, but the officials ruled it good 
since the ball was released from Curtis’ 
hands before the gun fired. Curtis was 
also high man of the game with 21 
points, while the Big Three of the proud 
Los Angeles quintet — Delbert Boese, 
Charles Bronder and George Fuller 
scored 19, 19 and 14 points, respectively. 

In the opener Little Rock, the defend¬ 
ing champion and top-seeded team, 
staved off a last quarter rally to edge 
New York GTAC. 70-66, after running 
off to a comfortable 16-point lead. They 
were tied at 66-all in the last four min¬ 
ute clash. Two unexpected interceptions 
when the ball was being delivered from 
out of bounds and baskets won for the 
Arkansans. 

Washington’s height taxed Milwau¬ 
kee, seeded No. 2, in the first half of 
the fourth game of the first round 
schedule, 29-26, but the Heck-Janczak- 
Plocar bombardment pulled the Wis¬ 
consinites in front, 69-55. 

Milwaukee Silent Club is national champ at 
last and deserved to win after all those 
years of trying. Left to right—kneeling: 
John Secora, Chester Janczak, James 
Meagher, David Leonard, Hilary Heck, 
Arthur Hinek. Standing: Coach Tony Panella 
(this is his tenth year as Milwaukee mentor 
and he said this is the best team he ever 
coached), Donald Reinick, John Goefz, 
Philip Plocar, Francis Thompson, and Man¬ 
ager Philip Zola. 
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Best scoring performance of the first 
round, however, was chalked up by 
Clyde Nutt of Little Rock, who canned 
32, but that was only two better than 
Carl Lorello from New York, who racked 
up 30. 

In the consolations next day New 
York and Omaha played a tight game 
with the Easterners taking the win, 68- 
64. Los Angeles trailed behind Wash¬ 
ington for two quarters and then put 
on steam for a 59-53 victory. 

Semi-final Games: The 49-point con¬ 
tribution by the Nutt brothers, Ket- 
chum’s elimination on fouls after a 30- 
marker challenge and the fouling out of 
Oakland’s two outstanding playmakers. 
Theo Ruffa and Angelo Skropeta, paved 
the way for Little Rock’s decisive win 
over the East Bay club in the last few 
minutes, 77-63. Milwaukee’s speed and 
impressive plays defeated the fighting 
Kansas City five, 56-38, after being be¬ 
hind at halftime, 24-20. 

Los Angeles emerged winner over the 
New Yorkers for fifth place honors in 
a nip and tuck contest, coming from 
the rear, 70-67. 

All-star selections on the first team 
were Clyde Nutt of Little Rock, Carl 
Lorello of New York, Ed Ketchum of 
Oakland, Paul Curtis of Kansas City and 
Chester Janczak of Milwaukee. Making 
the second team were Hilary Heck of 
Milwaukee, Delbert Meyer of Omaha, 
Mark Wait of Washington, Bob Ellis of 
Kansas City and Philip Plocar of Mil¬ 
waukee. All the above were placed ac¬ 
cording to the total number of votes 
collected after each game by a 15-man 
committee, and each received a beauti¬ 
ful wrist watch. 

Ed Ketchum was awarded the most 
valuable player trophy presented by 
The Silent Worker, while Coy Sig- 
man, 31-year-old, 6-foot-2 center of 
Kansas City got the nod as the most 
popular player. The host team earned 
the sportsmanship token for its fight 
against great odds and Harry M. Jacobs 
of Oakland surprisingly was voted the 
coach award. 

Over forty representatives from A. 
A. A. D. member clubs participated in 
the annual meeting of the AAAD Board 
of Directors. All business was trans¬ 
acted in one session of some 3/2 hours. 
Secretary-Treasurer Art Kruger re¬ 
ported 101 clubs in the AAAD fold- 
a realization of his dreams. The treas¬ 
ury was at a comfortable balance of 
$1,628.70. The Board again voted an¬ 
other $100 donation to the NAD Century 
Club and set aside $100 to start the ball 
rolling for the establishment of the 

This is the host team of Kansas City Club 
of the Deaf that upset Los Angeles, 70-69, 
in the first round. Left to right: Vincent 
Weber, Paul Earnheart, Bob Merritt, Sylves¬ 
ter Bock, Bob Ellis, Coy Sigman, Paul 
Curtis, Alvin O'Conner and Rufus Perkins. 
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These are the players representing the Little Rock Association of the Deaf who after !he 
final game shook hands with the entire Milwaukee team and said they deserved to win. 
Left to right: Manager Luther C. Shibley, Franklin Chism, John Farrar, Maxwell Mercer, 
Orval Lane, John L. Jackson, Fay Nutt, Clyde Nutt, Charles Wilson, Howard Poe, Jodie 
Passmore, and Coach Lonnie Tubb. 



The surprise team of the tourney — East Bay Club of the Deaf of Oakland, Calif, 
right: Danny Wong, Theo Ruffa, Larry Jones, Fay Heffington, Edward Ketchum 
McCune, Angelo Skropeta, George Turner and Coach and Manager Harry M. 






International Games for the Deaf Fund. 

Host Kansas City initiated a traveling 
trophy for the championship team and 
it becomes a permanent possession if 
one team wins the AAAD crown three 
times, consecutively or at intervals, be¬ 
ginning with the Kansas City tourna¬ 
ment. A coach award was voluntarily 
donated by the host committee with 
emphasis that future hosts carry out this 
plan. 

The Board ratified the AAAD Hall of 
Fame Committee’s action in honoring 
with admittance the following players: 
Frederick A. Moore, Noah Downs and 
J. Frederick Meagher; and the follow¬ 
ing coaches: Frederick J. Neesam, Ed¬ 
ward S Foltz and Paul D. Hubbard. 

Art Kruger, father and an official of 
the AAAD for ten successive years, 
sang his swan song by stepping out of 
office. He was presented with a beauti¬ 
ful LeCoultre futurematic wrist watch. 
Alexander Fleischman of Washington, 

D. C., was unanimously named to fill his 
place. Troy E. Hill of Dallas, Tex., was 
elected to the presidency and Charles 

E. Whisman of Indianapolis, Ind., was 
retained as vice-president. Leonard B. 
Warshawsky took over the chairmanship 
of the AAAD Hall of Fame Committee 
with a new committee consisting of Herb 
Schreiber and Art Kruger of Los An¬ 
geles, Calif., Sam B. Rittenberg of 
Birmingham, Ala., and Edward S. Foltz 
of Sulphur, Okla. Retiring President 
Hugh J. Cusak of Philadelphia, Pa., ac¬ 
cepted the publicity directorship role 
and S. Robey Burns of Chicago, Ill., 
will again head the International Games 
Committee with an active staff of A1 
Fleischman as secretary-treas., Charles 
D. Billings of Denver, Colo., Thomas 
0. Berg of Gooding, Ida., and Max 
Friedman of Bronx, N. Y. Chicago was 
given the hostship of the 1958 nationals. 

The AAAD Tournament of Cham¬ 
pions was a huge success in every man¬ 
ner and host Kansas City Club of the 
Deaf and the Committee headed by 
Hugh I. Stack did a great job. The eight 
exciting games will go down in history 
as the best “money’s worth tourney.” 


Coach of the Tournament 

When the tumult and the shouting 
heralded the grand finale of the Kansas 
City AAAD tournament, the great 
minds present and the officials and as¬ 
sorted characters with slide rules, cali¬ 
pers, statistical charts, tape measures, 
and field glasses betook themselves to 
an anteroom and figured out their se¬ 
lections for the great figures of the 
tournament. They argued and discussed 
and nominated and voted and emerged 
mutually agreed upon the all-stars, the 
best sportsmen, the handsomest, the tall¬ 
est, the fattest, the best manager, the 
hottest fan, the most beautiful girl, the 
best referee and the worst, and so on 
and on. The names of some of these 
they announced, and of others they left 
in the secret chambers. 

And they named the outstanding 
coach of the tournament. It was HARRY 
M. JACOBS, coach of the third-place 
Oakland, California, team, representing 
the East Bay Club for the Deaf, the new¬ 
est of all AAAD coaches, who had been 
drafted by his team shortly before 
tournament time because he had been 
a crack manager and possibly because 
no other coach was available. 

The selection was a surprise to vet¬ 
eran tourney fans, but it was no sur¬ 
prise to Harry’s acquaintances and fol¬ 
lowers of the team back in Oakland, 
who knew better than anyone else the 
great job he had performed in pushing 
his team to third place. It was a feat 
deserving the highest recognition, and 
such it was given. 

The history of Oakland basketball 
teams is punctuated with frequent 
changes in the coaching department. 
Seldom has a team completed the season 
with the coach who was in charge at 
the beginning. This season was no ex¬ 
ception. The team, as usual, was in the 
dumps as time approached for the 
Northwestern regional meet and it was 
decided by the members of the team 
that a new coach was the only remedy. 
Their choice was Harry M. Jacobs, who 



HARRY M. JACOBS 


managed the team for years, but had 
never coached a game. With Harry 
manipulating the plays, the team swept 
through the Northwestern tournament 
at Vancouver, B. C., and it was obvious 
to all its followers that it had a chance 
in the Nationals. The reason was that 
it was finally in charge of a coach who 
knew how to handle men, and who had 
the confidence of the players. It may 
be that Harry doesn’t know more about 
the patterns and intricacies of basket¬ 
ball than some of the veteran AAAD 
coaches, but he has that knack for han¬ 
dling men which a successful coach 
must have, and in leading what had 
been a nondescript aggregation through 
the regional tournament and to third 
place at Kansas City, it cannot be de¬ 
nied that he performed one of the out¬ 
standing feats in tournament history. 

While he was new to the coaching 
ranks, Harry Jacobs was no newcomer 
to the national tournament. He has 
been a prominent figure at the last seven 
tournaments, which he has attended as 
delegate from the East Bay Club. He 
served one term as AAAD vice president 
and chairman of the law committee, 


Pictured on these two pages are honorary officials of the tourney. Below: Frank Swafford, St. Louis; Roy Holcomb, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
S v Robey Burns, Chicago; Troy E. Hill, Dallas; Edward S. Foltz, Sulphur, Okla.; Hugh J. Cusack, Phila.; Alex Fleischman, Washington, D.C. 






The AAAD tournament in Kansas City was a very good one. It was well-planned, and 
the hotel and the gym were close to each other, making it very easy and convenient tor 
the people. And the basketball games were almost all close and exciting, and the 
trophies and other awards were magnificent. To these men comprising the tournament 
committee go our thanks for a job very well done. Left to right: Harry Kellner, adver¬ 
tising; Albert Stack, trophies; Bill Priem, hotel reservations; Frank Doctor, tickets; Robert 
Gaunce, secretary, and Hugh Stack, chairman. 


and he has always been active in the 
Farwest division, serving as manager of 
the Oakland Club the past seven years. 
When the Farwest Association was split 
two years ago, with the northern cities 
forming the Northwest Association, he 
was elected president, a position he still 
holds. In 1949 he was general manager 
of the local committee when the Na¬ 
tional meet was held in Oakland and 
his own team, as the host team, played 
in the Nationals for the first time, finish¬ 
ing last. In 1952 Oakland won the 
championship of the Northwest and en¬ 
tered the Houston, Texas, tournament, 
again winding up last. Harry managed 
the team in both tournaments. 

In addition to his sports activities, 
Harry Jacobs is equally well known as 
Business Manager of the Silent 
Worker, having been a member of the 
original staff which started the maga¬ 
zine. He is a graduate of the California 
School for the Deaf at Berkeley, where 
he and his wife, Marie, make their home. 
He is a top-priority mark-up man in a 
printing plant in San Francisco, one of 
the largest firms on the Coast. 


Zoumament Chatter* . - 

The Kansas City Club for the Deaf, Inc., 
held open house at its clubrooms Wednesday 
night preceding the tournament, and a sur¬ 
prising number of visitors showed up. The 
first team to arrive was the Golden Tornadoes 
of New York City, while the last team was 
that of Milwaukee, arriving Friday morning. 

At the open house, we saw the Tom Elliotts 
of Los Angeles in company of the Clarence 
Morgans of Merriam, Kansas. Tom and Clar¬ 
ence were school chums at the Missouri School 
long ago. The Pat McPhersons brought Joe 
Worzel of New York City to the club, while 
most others came on their own. 

Thursday morning scene shifts to the spa¬ 
cious lobby of the Town House hotel in Kan¬ 
sas City, Kansas, and finds Frank Doctor busy 
selling tournament tickets. Erlene Graybill, 
Alberta Merritt (also the official interpreter) 
and Harriett Yotaw (formerly of Kansas City, 
now of Denver) were assisted by a hearing 
girl from the Chamber of Commerce in typing 
out identification badges. Troy Hill of Dallas 
(the new AAAD Prexy) was found substi¬ 
tuting for the girls or Frank Doctor so that 
they could go to lunch or supper. 

The Charles Billings, with daughter, Kathy, 
rode with the William Frasers of Denver. 
Kathy stole the scene from everyone, and she 
was quite spoiled by the time they started 
home. We even had an identification card 
made for Kathy, who is five years old. 


The Los Angeles and Oakland teams came 
together on a chartered plane from Los An¬ 
geles, arriving early Friday morning. The 
Omaha boys left Friday night, expecting to 
arrive before midnight, since Omaha isn’t too 
far away, but car trouble developed and it was 
4 a.m. Friday before they got to the hotel. 

The Pelicans Club of the Deaf, Inc., of New 
York City, host to the 1957 nationals, were 
seen selling subscriptions for a week-end spe¬ 
cial (consisting of a season ticket,-a round 
trip ticket to NYC and a lodging at a hotel). 
The Chicago Club for the Deaf won the bid 
for the 1958 tourney; most of the visitors wore 
large “welcome to Chicago” pins donated by 
their Chamber of Commerce. 

Many inquiries were made as to the Don 
Warnicks of Denver, who had decided not to 
come, and were we embarrassed (but glad) 
when they showed up Saturday morning, hav¬ 
ing changed their mind on Thursday. There 
were two carloads from Denver besides the 
Warnicks. Herb Votaw and Russell DeHaven 
came by train and stayed with Harriett at 
the home of her parents in Kansas City, Mo. 

In the Memorial Hall gym on Friday after¬ 
noon, there was a style show given by Nelly 
Don Frocks and the door prize, consisting of 
any dress of your choice was won by, of all 
people, Bill Allbrecht of Rocky Ford, Colo. 
The last we heard. Bill was thinking of giving 
the dress to his sister who lives somewhere in 
Kansas. 

Seen here and there were Bob and Roger 
Skinner of Los Angeles, and people were 
forever getting confused. Bob was on his two 
weeks’ vacation, having come by auto the week 
before the tourney. He visited his mother and 
friends in St. Louis, and stayed with his father 
in Independence, Mo. Roger was the Far 
West delegate and came on the chartered 
plane from Los Angeles. 

The Roy Sigmans and sister Lucv came by 
auto, having picked up Mother Sigman in 
Arkansas, and were staying with the Coy Sig¬ 
mans of Kansas City, Mo. 

Edward Foltz of Oklahoma, was the master 
of ceremonies at the reception held Thursday 
night in the ballroom of the Town House 
Hotel. John Fuhr of Chicago gave a rendition 
of “Yankee Doodle” and was given hearty 
applause. 

Hardest working fellas were Hugh and 
Albert Stack, chairmen of the tourney. Alberta 
Merritt, daughter of the Albert Stacks, was the 
official interpreter and was kept busy until 
Saturday when she was able to heave a sigh 
of relief. 

This was probably the most conveniently 
located of all the AAAD national tournaments 
to date. The gymnasium in which the games 
were played was but a short two blocks from 
the headquarters hotel. It enabled visitors to 
save in taxi fares, and to stay longer at the 
post-game celebrations, not having to worry 
about a long trip back to the hotel and con¬ 
sequent loss of sleep. 


At left, Art Kruger, retiring after ten years; Charles E. Whisman, Indianapolis; Joe Worzel, Bronx, N. Y.; Charles Bilger, Olathe, Kansas; 
Luther Stack, Baton Rouge, La.; Kenneth Lane, Baton Rouge; Leonard Warshawsky, Chicago; Duke Connell, Cleveland, Ohio. 






AAAD Tournament Box Scores 


Little Rock 

G 

F P 

New York 

G 

F 

P 

Los Angeles 

G 

F 

P 

Washingt on 

G 

F 

P 

C. Nutt 

13 

6 32 

C. Lorello 

13 

4 30 

Boese 

5 

8 

18 

Christian 

1 

2 

4 

F. Nutt 

5 

1 11 

Cullinan 

2 

1 

5 

Jelaco 

0 

2 

2 

Cusacden 

3 

2 

8 

Jackson 

4 

3 11 

Guidi 

6 

4 : 

16 

Greenstone 

2 

2 

6 

Saunders 

3 

1 

7 

Poe 

1 

4 5 

T. Lorello 

3 

2 

8 

Fuller 

7 

4 

18 

Wait 

9 

4 22 

Passmore 

0 

2 2 

Epstein 

1 

3 

5 

Bronder 

4 

1 

9 

Stifter 

0 

0 

0 

Chism 

3 

2 8 

Brandt 

0 

0 

0 

Nurenberger 

0 

5 

5 

Hook 

0 

0 

0 

Wilson 

0 

0 0 

Trochelman 

0 

1 

1 

Hart 

0 

0 

0 

Stedrak 

2 

1 

5 

Mercer 

0 

0 0 

Perez 

0 

1 

1 

Sorensen 

0 

1 

1 

Kendrick 

3 

1 

7 


Totals 

26 : 

18 70 

Totals 

25 

16 i 

66 

Totals 

18 23 

59 

Totals 

21 

11 J 

53 

LITTLE ROCK 

21 

38 57 70 




LOs ANGELES 


13 

25 48 59 




NEW YORK 

9 

24 41 66 




WASHINGTON 


14 

36 47 53 




Oakland 

G 

F P 

Omaha 

G 

F 

P 

Little Rock 

G 

F 

pi 

Oakland 

G 

F 

P 

Heflington 

3 

6 12 

Spatz 

1 

0 

2 

C. Nutt 

16 

4 36 

Heflington 

3 

2 

8 

McCune 

3 

0 6 

Meyer 

10 

2 22 

F. Nutt 

5 

3 

13 

McCune 

1 

2 

4 

Jones 

0 

0 0 

Trickey 

0 

0 

0 

Chism 

3 

3 

9 

Jones 

3 

1 

7 

Ketchum 

11 

2 24 

Jeck 

0 

0 

0 

Wilson 

1 

1 

3 

Ketchum 

12 

6 30 

Skropeta 

1 

4 6 

Tuttle 

8 

4 20 

Jackson 

1 

4 

6 

Skropeta 

3 

0 

6 

Ruffa 

5 

0 10 

Knobbe 

2 

3 

7 

Poe 

0 

4 

4 

Ruffa 

2 

2 

6 

Wong 

0 

0 0 

Holub 

1 

0 

2 

Passmore 

1 

4 

6 

Turner 

1 

0 

2 

Turner 

3 

0 6 

Nelson 

1 

2 

4 

Mercer 

0 

0 

0 

Wong 

0 

0 

0 



__ 

__ 

Horton 

0 

1 

1 


— ■ 


— 


— ■ 

— ■ 

— 


Totals 

26 

12 64 


— . 

— 

— 

Totals 

27 23 

77 

Totals 

25 

13 

63 





Totals 

23 

12 

58 

LITTLE ROCK 


18 

35 54 77 




OAKLAND 

10 23 

39 51 64 




OAKLAND 



18 

32 52 63 




OMAHA 

12 23 

41 51 58 (overtime) 

Milwaukee 

G 

F 

P 

Kansas City 

G 

F 

P 

Kansas City 

G 

F P 

Los Angeles 

G 

F 

P 

Heck 

6 

2 

14 

Earnheart 

2 

0 

4 

Bock 

0 

0 0 

Boese 

7 

5 

19 

Janczak 

8 

1 

17 

Weber 

2 

0 

4 

Earnheart 

3 

1 7 

Jelaco 

3 

1 

7 

Secora 

0 

0 

0 

Bock 

1 

1 

3 

Weber 

4 

1 9 

Greenstone 

0 

1 

1 

Plocar 

5 

3 

13 

Sigman 

2 

2 

6 

Sigman 

5 

3 13 

Longoria 

0 

0 

0 

Goetz 

2 

1 

5 

O’Connor 

0 

0 

0 

O’Connor 

0 

0 0 

Fuller 

6 

2 

14 

Meagher 

0 

1 

1 

Curtis 

5 

2 

12 

Merritt 

2 

1 5 

Bronder 

8 

3 

19 

Thompson 

1 

2 

4 

Ellis 

3 

2 

8 

Curtis 

8 

5 21 

Hart 

0 

1 

1 

Reinick 

0 

0 

0 

Merritt 

0 

1 

1 

Ellis 

3 

9 15 

Nurenberger 

3 

0 

6 

Hinek 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

15 

— 

— 



_ 

_ 

Sorensen 

1 

0 

2 

Totals 

— 

— 

— 

8 38 


Totals 

25 20 70 


— 

— 

— 

22 

12 56 









Totals 

28 

13 69 

MILWAUKEE 


12 

20 41 56 




KANSAS CITY 

13 

40 54 70 




KANSAS CITY 


10 

24 30 38 




LOS ANGELES 

15 

31 48 69 





Fifth 

Place Game 




Milwaukee 

G 

F P 

Washingt on 

G 

F 

P 

Los Angeles 

G 

F 

P 

New York 

G 

F 

P 

Heck 

7 

3 17 

Cuscaden 

1 

0 

2 

Boese 

9 

4 

22 

Trochelman 

4 

0 

8 

Janczak 

8 

1 17 

Christian 

4 

0 

8 

Jelaco 

7 

3 

17 

Cullinan 

3 

3 

9 

Plocar 

2 

9 13 

Saunders 

2 

1 

5 

Greenstone 

0 

0 

0 

C. Lorello 

4 

7 

15 

Goetz 

3 

3 9 

Wait 

8 

5 

21 

Fuller 

3 

3 

9 

Guidi 

11 

6 28 

Meagher 

5 

0 10 

Kendrick 

1 

1 

3 

Bronder 

4 

4 

12 

T. Lorello 

0 

0 

0 

Thompson 

1 

1 3 

Stifter 

0 

3 

3 

Nurenberger 

4 

2 

10 

Epstein 

1 

3 

5 



— 

— 

Stedrak 

6 

1 

13 

Hart 

0 

0 

0 

Brandt 

0 

2 

2 


Totals 

26 

17 69 


— 

— 

— 

Sorensen 

0 

0 

0 

Perez 

0 

0 

0 





Totals 

22 

11 

55 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

MILWAUKEE 

8 

26 47 69 




Totals 

27 

16 

70 

Totals 

23 21 

67 

WASHINGTON 

13 

29 35 55 




LOS ANGELES 


13 

31 46 70 




New York 

G 

F P 

Omaha 

G 

F 

P 

NEW YORK 


17 

34 51 67 




Cullinan 

1 

1 3 

Spatz 

2 

3 

7 


Third 

Place Game 




Trochelman 

1 

0 2 

Meyer 

6 

3 

15 

Oakland 

G 

F 

P 

Kansas City 

G 

F 

P 

C. Lorello 

11 

3 25 

Poch 

0 

0 

0 

Heffineton 

3 

4 

10 

Earnheart 

1 

3 

5 

Perez 

1 

0 2 

Trickey 

1 

4 

6 

McCune 

0 

2 

2 

Weber 

2 

3 

7 

Guidi 

7 

2 16 

Tuttle 

12 

6 30 

Jones 

7 

0 

14 

Merritt 

1 

0 

2 

T. Lorello 

3 

7 13 

Knobbe 

1 

1 

3 

Ketchum 

9 

1 

19 

Sigman 

4 

1 

9 

Epstein 

0 

3 3 

Nelson 

1 

1 

3 

Skropeta 

2 

0 

4 

Bock 

0 

1 

1 

Brandt 

2 

0 4 

Holub 

0 

0 

0 

Turner 

1 

2 

4 

O’Connor 

1 

0 

2 



— 

— 

Horton 

0 

0 

0 

Ruffa 

2 

1 

5 

Curtis 

6 

1 

13 


Totals 

26 

16 68 


— 

— 

— 


_ 

,_ 

_ 

Ellis 

. 7 

3 

17 




i 

Totals 

23 

18 64 

Totals 

24 

10 58 






NEW YORK 

17 

34 52 68 








Totals 

22 

12 

56 

OMAHA 


19 

31 42 64 




OAKLAND 



22 

35 48 58 












KANSAS CITY 


8 

14 33 56 





"THE 

SIGN 

LANGUAGE" 


Championship Game 






By J. Schuyler Long 

the 



Milwaukee 

G 

F 

P 

Little Rock 

G 

F 

P 


The Most Authoritative Work on 

Sig 

n 

Janczak 

11 

2 

24 

C. Nutt 

6 

7 

19 


L 

anguage Ever Published 


of 


Heck 

4 

4 

12 

F. Nutt 

5 

2 

12 


Containing ■ 

a com 

plete vocabul 

ary 


Plocar 

2 

4 

8 

Chism 

1 

3 

5 



signs 

; used by the deaf 




Goetz 

4 

2 

10 

Jackson 

5 

8 

18 


Used 

for 35 years by students 

and 


Meagher 

5 

1 

11 

Lane 

1 

0 

2 


classes learning 

the sign language 


Leonard 

0 

1 

1 

Poe 

4 

0 

8 


GIVE A 

COPY TO YOUR HEARING 


Thompson 

1 

3 

5 

Passmore 

0 

0 

0 




FRIENDS 




Reinick 

0 

0 

0 

Mercer 

0 

0 

0 


Price.. 

.$4.00 per copy 












Order 

from Mrs. 

W. H. Thompson 


Totals 

27 

17 

71 

Totals 

22 20 64 


306 : 

South 57th 

Street, Dept. W 



MILWAUKEE 

13 

35 55 71 






Omaha 3, Nebraska 




LITTLE ROCK 


13 

23 52 64 





All Aboard for Los Angeles’ 
'55 AAAD Tournament 
By Toivo Lindholm 

Hey fellahs, and laydees, here’s some¬ 
thing you don’t wanna miss, come 
(-sh-h-h-) or highwater: you gotta be 
there to see it. 

The AAAD National Basketball 
Tournament to top all tournaments! The 
entertainment to top all entertainments 
for the deaf past and present anywhere 
in this land of ours! The Southern 
California hospitality to top all famed 
hospitalities — “Southern” included. 

The Angelenos will be out to welcome 
you with California-woven broadloom 
carpets, with California-grown invigor¬ 
ating orange drinks, and California- 
brewed kickapoo joy-juice. The sunny 
climes and the inhabitants and native 
sons and daughters all dressed up in 
picturesque Mexican and Navaho (cq) 
garbs will greet you with “Buenos 
Amigos.” 

Everything in Los Angeles is super¬ 
lative. (Hey, you Texan, lay off—-yours 
is the hot air, ours the real stuff — 
you’re foolin’ nobody!) Yup — every¬ 
thing in LA’s superlative — stupendous, 
colossal, tremendous (Hollywoodite 
terms maybe, but nevertheless true). 
Big even among the deaf populace. If 
you happen not to think so, just turn 
around and look across town and you 
won’t be disappointed. You can’t he 
disappoined — NOT IN LOS AN¬ 
GELES. 

The dates are April 6, 7, 8, 9, 1955. 
Tell everybody you’re coming, even if 
you hafta ride the rods, or thumb your 
way here. But in order not to be dis¬ 
appointed and left in the fringes of the 
crowd, send your ten dollars ($10.00) 
to J. Max Thompson, Financial Secre¬ 
tary, 5709 Colfax Ave., North Holly¬ 
wood, Calif., and he will send you your 
season ticket for the tournament. For 
the events costing $17.50 if paid for 
separately, you can have them all on 
the season ticket for $10.00. One dollar 
now, if you wish, will give you a hold 
on one ducat, $2 for a couple. 

The personnel of the committee 
(they’re the key to the success of the 
affair) : Thos. W. Elliott, chairman 
(the maestro of the great Earl Carroll 
Show and Dinner of the 1947 Frat Con¬ 
vention) ; Einer Rosenkjar, vice-chair¬ 
man (he’s Grand Vice President of 
NFSD) ; Herb Schreiber. executive 
secretary (pinch-hits for Chairman El¬ 
liott and does a lotta leg work for him) ; 
Constantino L. Marchione, recording 
secretary (a coming young man. meticu¬ 
lous, punctual) ; Frank L. Bush, treas¬ 
urer (long-tried warhorse, effective, de¬ 
pendable) ; J. Max Thompson, financial 
secretary in charge of tickets (depend¬ 
able, productive, is making ticket sales 
hum) ; Florian A. Caligiuri. entertain- 
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ment (man with the rubber face, A-l 
showman on the stage) ; Fred LaMonto, 
benefits (erstwhile president of the Los 
Angeles Club of the Deaf) ; Leonard 
Meyer, program booklets (president of 
the Los Angeles Division No. 27, N. F. 
S. D.) ; W. K. Gibson, advertising (sure¬ 
fire advertising genius; Toivo Lind- 
holm, public relations (president, Cali¬ 
fornia Association of the Deaf) ; Lou 
Dyer, trophies (coach of the host Los 
Angeles team — experienced in trophies 
— he’s been on the receiving end every 
year, lo! these many year) ; Odean Ras¬ 
mussen, transportation (sportsman, avid 
booster of the LACD team from the 
earliest days), and Art Kruger, infor¬ 
mation (the father of the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf and an 
olfice holder since its founding — re¬ 
cently relinquished his secretary-treas¬ 
urer position for the easy chair). 

These are the men you can depend 
upon to make this Tournament click — 
the Show Extraordinary. 

More in next issue! And subsequent 
issues! Watch for the Texas come-back 
on my friendly crack, if any! Thank 
you, Art Kruger for space in your de¬ 
partment. 

Eighteenth Biennial 

CONVENTION 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

July 1. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 1954 

• 

HOTEL SENATOR 
Sacramento, California 

• 

For Reservations write to 
Mrs. Robert Chick 

921 39th St., Sacramento, Calif. 

• 

Be there! Or you’ll miss the 
greatest CAD Convention 
ever held! 


These Two Golfers Let Scores Speak for ’Em 

By Earl Keller 


(Editor s Note: Thanks to Marvin 
Thompson oj Coronado, Calif., for get¬ 
ting us the following newspaper story 
clipped from San Diego Evening Tri¬ 
bune, dated January 26, 1954. 

Since becoming a member of this 
swanky Mission Valley Country Club 
last December 1, Mrs. Rountree (for¬ 
merly Virginia Lucas, ex- 40, Gallaudet 
college) managed to get her name in 
the win column at least five times among 
at least 50 ladies who have been there 
over 12 years. On Virginia s first entry 
in December she tied for first place 
with another woman in Class A Turkey 
Tourney. With handicap (14) her score 
was 74. 

By the way, have you ever heard of 
any deaf lady golfer as good as Virginia 
or better? We believe she now rates 
No. 1 as far as we know. 

Virginia was the only lady competing 
in the California Deaf Golfers Associa¬ 
tion tournament held at Pasadena, Calif, 
last, August and she even bested many 
of the men golfers, being runner-up to 
Larry Levy. 

As for Larry Rountree, himself , he is 
to be remembered as the acting coach 
of the Arkansas school for the deaf bas¬ 
ketball team of 1941 that went through 
its 20-game unbeaten and defeated six 
schools for the deaf in a row to cop 
Southwest and National titles for a per¬ 
fect record of 26 triumphs.) 

Mission Valley Country Club’s Mr. 
and Mrs. Larry Rountree are golfers 
who let their score cards talk for them. 

You see, they are deaf. 

On the links, though, they ask and 
give no sympathy. By the end of 1954, 
Mrs. Rountree will be one of the best 
feminine strokers in the country, ac¬ 
cording to Charlie Rizzo, her instructor 
at Mission Valley. 

Rountree has to take a back seat to 
his wife at the moment, but lie’s work¬ 
ing on his game and hopes in time to be 
able to outscore her. 

“It will be tough, though, because 
back in 1936 she used to play in the 
low 80s and now she is trying to regain 
her old form,” Rountree jotted down 
on a piece of paper. 

Mrs. Rountree has had to overcome 
much bad luck to be the fine mashie 
wielder she is today. When she was 2 
years old, scarlet fever left her deaf. 

In recent years Mrs. Rountree also 

Say it with body English — Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry Rountree, who play Mission Valley 
Country Club, Coronado, Calif., trying to 
coax Mrs. Rountree's putt into the cup. She 
rates No. I deaf lady golfer in the country. 
Right? 

Photo courtesy San Diego Evening Tribune. 


was stricken by polio and only now is 
she regaining her strength. 

When Rountree was nine months old, 
he drank some coal oil which paralyzed 
his ear drums, bringing on deafness 
and damaging his vocal chords. 

Rountree became interested in golf 
in Arkansas when he was eight, taking 
a caddy job, but he didn’t start playing 
until many years later. The Rountrees 
lived and played golf in Little Rock, 
Ark., and Phoenix, Ariz., before coming 
here to San Diego some 11 years ago. 

“Larry has been a successful business¬ 
man for many years and never has let 
his handicap trouble him or hold him 
back,” said his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Dollarhide. At present the Rountrees 
operate a cleaning establishment in 
Coronado, Calif. 

Mrs. Rountree no doubt could out- 
stroke many of the men golfers in these 
parts. She belts drives of at least 200 
yards and sometimes as far as 225 yards 
and is a fine iron player. She competes 
in the weekly sweepstakes for Mission 
Valley femmes and as soon as he 
sharpens his game a little more, Roun¬ 
tree intends to enter tournament com¬ 
petition. He shoots anywhere for 90 to 
95 now after returning to the fairways 
in February, 1953, after a layoff. 

His wife’s best score since she 
started a comeback is an 85 at Agua 
Caliente, good over that long, tough 
layout. Red Bost, pro below the border, 
was her instructor down there before 
they joined MVCC. 

The Rountrees have a 9-year-old 
daughter who promises to be an out¬ 
standing athlete. Roberta plays tennis, 
golf, swims and is accurate on the 
archery range. Recently she shared a 
doubles title in a tournament the Tennis 
Patrons’ Association put on. 
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National Association of the Deaf 


Byron B. Burnes, President 

Report From the Home Office 

LIFE MEMBERS: 3227 

OUTSTANDING IN 
PLEDGES: $15,228.97 

Quicker than the eye, the hand of the 
N.A.D. collected $158.05 (in cash and 
pledges) from the recent 50th Anni¬ 
versary Frat Banquet held in Little 
Rock , Arkansas on March 20. Follow¬ 
ing the banquet and the magician’s act, 
“Canny” Kanny (G. G. Kannapell, 
N. A. D.’s Rally wonder-boy) flipped 
his fingers in behalf of the N.A.D. and 
skillfully conjured up signatures on 
Life Membership Pledge Cards. 

Thanks are extended to the Little Rock 
Frat. Div. No. 5 for inviting the N.A.D. 
to its affair. 

Contributors During Month 
of March 

(Feb. 21 - Mar. 20, 1954) 


Mr. W. F. Brant.$10.00 

J. M. Brown . 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Columbus Caudill . 8.00 

Miss Mildred Clipp . 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard D. Coll . 14.00 

William C. Correll . 7.00 

Mrs. I. O. Davis . 3.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles B. Deem . 30.00 

Mrs. Hilda J. Dobecki . 2.00 

Mrs. Willa K. Dudley . 10.00 

Joseph A. Eads . 1.00 

Mrs. Clinton Ensworth . 2.00 

John L. Farrar . 1.00 

Miss Ann P. Garretson . 10.00 

Raymond Grayson . 5.00 

(In memory of L. N. Yolles) 

Mr. & Mrs. Oscar Harrison . 13.00 

Margaret Hauberg . 20.00 

Hodge Havis . 2.00 

Dr. LeRoy Hedgecock . 1.00 

Mrs. Edna S. Heffner . 1.00 

Mr. James H. Hicks, Jr. 10.00 

Mr. Albert Hjortshoj . 20.00 

Miss Margaret E. Jackson . 5.00 

Jacksonville Assoc. (Fla.) of 

the Deaf . 1.25 

Mr. Nick Kandis . 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. George La Rue, Jr. 5.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Alfred E. Marshall . 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. William Martin . 10.00 

Miss M. Mersch . 3.00 

Montana Assoc, of the Deaf . 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald A. Neumann . 15.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Wallace Norwood . 1.00 

Ohio Deaf Motorists’ Assoc., Inc. 10 00 

Mr. A. Pilgreen . 2.00 

William H. Poe . 2.00 

Portsmouth (Ohio) Assoc, of the Deaf 10.00 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 8.50 

Mr. Frank Rebal . 15.00 

Walter D. Ripley . 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. C. Schatzkin .100.00 

Mrs. B. Seitz . 2.00 

William H. Sharp . 1.00 

Rev. John W. Stallings, Jr. 5.00 

Tallahassee (Fla. A.D.) Lodge . 4.15 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph H. Taylor ... 10.00 

U^ali Association of the Deaf . 20.00 

William A. Whitson . 2.00 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 

Minnesota to Have Gigantic 
MAD - NAD Rally 

All roads will lead to Charles Thom¬ 
son Memorial Hall, Marshall and Fair- 
view Avenues, St. Paul, Minn., on Satur¬ 
day, September 18. It is the day of the 
gigantic MAD-NAD Rally and Bazaar. 
With doors opening at 9:00 a.m., the 
deaf of the state will trek to the Hall to 
exhibit their handiwork and have a 
rollicking good time. 

The deaf of the state are asked to 
donate anything they have made, grown, 
or produced. Anything they have pur¬ 
chased and wish to donate will also be 
acceptable. 

There will be a fish pond with fish 
of the right size for both old and young. 

All profits from the sale of donated 
articles will be divided equally between 
the Minensota Association of the Deaf 
and the National Association of the 
Deaf, two organizations that work tire¬ 
lessly for the welfare of all the deaf. 

The Hall Cafe will be open from 
11:00 a.m. until midnight. 

A program will be presented in the 
auditorium of the Hall at 8:00 p.m. 

If you cannot come, give your dona¬ 
tion to a member of the committee or 
send it direct to the Rally Committee, 
Charles Thompson Hall. 

Members of the committee in charge 
include Mrs. Mary Lydon and Mrs. 
Dorothy Johnson, Arrowhead District; 
Mrs. Marjorie Pederson, Red River 
Valiev District;; Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Potter and Arthur Peterson, Southern 
Minnesota District: Miss Evelyn King, 
Faribault: Mrs. Alveda Colburn, Mrs. 
DeLoris Kune, and Mrs. Flossie Wilc- 
zek, St. Paul; Mrs. Kay Barnes, Mrs. 
Anna Sagel, Mrs. Kathryn Finlayson. 
and John Lauth. Minneapolis. 

— Gordon L. and Myrtle N. Allen 
Co. Chairmen 

Minnesota Has Peddlers on Run 

At the convention of the Minnesota 
Association of the Deaf, held in Fari¬ 
bault last summer a resolution was 
adopted demanding that the Association 
take steps to put an end to the activities 
of deaf peddlers throughout the state. 
Acting on the resolution, President Wes¬ 
ley Lauritsen has prepared literature 
describing and condemning the begging¬ 
peddling racket which he has distributed 
in all parts of the state. 

He wrote letters to the editors of all 
newspapers in the state, asking them to 
publicize his appeal to the public to 
stop giving money to beggar-peddlers 
who are deaf or claim to be deaf, and 
his letter was published in practically 


all the papers, over 450 of them, in¬ 
cluding the big Minneapolis papers with 
a circulation of 600,000. 

President Lauritsen wrote similar let¬ 
ters to the chiefs of police in all the 
cities, asking the cooperation of the 
police in running beggars out of the 
state. 

As a result of his publicity efforts, 
Minnesota is practically free of the 
peddling racket. He has employed the 
methods long recommended by the NAD 
in his appeal to people to refrain from 
patronizing itinerant deaf beggar-ped¬ 
dlers. If leaders among the deaf every¬ 
where will do the same, they will go a 
long way toward eradicating the beg¬ 
ging evil. 

For the benefit of those in other states 
who wish to rid their own states of beg¬ 
gar-peddlers, Mr. Lauritsen’s letter to 
the newspapers is published below: 
“Dear Editor: 

“With the coming of warm weather 
gangs of deaf peddler-beggars are in¬ 
vading Minnesota. A short time ago 
several of them driving a car with Mis¬ 
souri license plates stopped at New Ulm. 
One of them entered the office of the 
editor of the New Ulm Journal' and 
dropped a card on his desk. It read: 
Ladies and Gentlemen 

Pardon my intrusion. I am a deaf- 

mute and unemployed. Selling this 

is my sole support for my family. 

Each sale is appreciated. 

—May God Bless You— 

Pay What You Wish 
THANK YOU 

The editor fished out a nickel and 
handed it to the man, intent on getting 
rid of him. After he had gone, the editor 
wondered about the fellow’s trade and 
bolted out the door after him in pursuit. 
He soon caught up to him and found 
that he had a partner. There was a 
woman with them too. It was found 
they were vagabonds, traveling from 
town to town, living off a gullible and 
soft-hearted public. 

“There are many like these. They are 
trained by unscrupulous leaders from a 
central headquarters, the nerve center 
of the whole widespread racket. These 
peddler-beggars are recruited from the 
young and irresponsible element of the 
deaf. 

“The Minnesota Association of the 
Deaf and the National Association of the 
Deaf want you to know that the use of 
deafness to prompt sympathy is con¬ 
demned, vigorously condemned, by the 
deaf everywhere. At the request of the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf the 
1953 State Legislature passed a law, 
Chapter 310—H.F. No. 888, that makes 
it a misdemeanor to sell or distribute 
alphabet cards while begging or ped¬ 
dling. 

“The Minnesota Association of the 
Deaf in convention assembled issued a 
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mandate to its officers to put an end to 
the nefarious racket of beggar-peddler 
gangs in the state. These people come 
with some cheap article, often band-aids 
or alphaoet cards, asking help to sup¬ 
port a usually non-existent family. They 
obtain money under false pretenses. 

“We ask your help to rid the State 
of these gangs. When they approach 
you in restaurants, taverns, or elsewhere, 
do not give them money. Give them the 
thumbs down sign! Report them to the 
police who have been alerted. Remem¬ 
ber some of these people who pose as 
deaf are impostors, fakers. Others are 
deaf who could be working. The deaf 
of the United States have attained a 
high degree of success by honest en¬ 
deavor. They are capable workers. They 
ask no sympathy, want none. 

Yours very truly, 

Wesley Lauritsen, President 

Illinois Plans Outing; Traffic 
Bureau Formed 

The second annual outing of the Illi¬ 
nois Association of the Deaf will be 
held at spacious Starved Rock State 
Park, La Salle, Illinois, all day Sunday, 
June 27, according to an announcement 
released by President Leonard War- 
shawsky. 

During the 20th Triennial conven¬ 
tion of the Association, held at the same 
place last year, close to 1500 members 
were present, meeting old friends and 
making new ones. They drank in Na¬ 
ture’s handiwork; some took to water, 
swimming and boating in the historic 
Illinois River, while others went hiking 
around the park’s 1,436 acres. All ex¬ 
pressed a desire to return this year, and 
they have that opportunity in the out¬ 


ing being prepared by the Association 
officials. 

The Association has been active in 
the interests of the deaf of the state 
since the convention. Keeping abreast 
of the times, it has formed a Traffic Bu¬ 
reau, with objectives similar to those of 
the Ohio Deaf Motorists’ Association. 
A committee is being set up to head 
united activities by the deaf of the state 
in facilitating their ownership and oper¬ 
ation of motor vehicles. It will promote 
measures designed to safeguard the 
rights of deaf drivers, to maintain the 
reputation of the deaf as safe drivers, 
to prevent discrimination against deaf 
motorists in the courts and legislature 
of the State of Illinois, to secure ade¬ 
quate motor vehicle liability insurance 
at reasonable rates, and to provide deaf 
motorists with information and assist¬ 
ance which is expected to contribute to 
their comfort, safety, and pleasure, 
which rightfully go with automobile 
ownership. 

Services of the traffic department, ac¬ 
cording to Warshawsky, are available 
to all members of the Association and 
all deaf persons in the state who are not 
members are urged to join and take ad¬ 
vantage of this and other services ren¬ 
dered by the Association. The member¬ 
ship dues are $1.00 from convention to 
convention, which amounts to thirty- 
three and one-third cents per year. 

The Illinois Association was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1905. Among other services it 
provides, it sponsors a home for the 
aged at Evanston, and it publishes a 
state-wide bulletin as its official organ. 
The next convention will be held in 
East St. Louis in 1957. 


Names Requested for Directory 

Mr. J. M. Robertson, who is com¬ 
piling a complete directody of all the 
deaf, has requested us to remind our 
readers that if they wish to have their 
names included in the directory, they 
should inform him without delay. He 
has an extensive list of names on hand 
ready for the directory, but if it is to be 
as complete as is hoped, every deaf 
person should send in his name. Mr. 
Robertson’s address is 305 West Martin 
Street, P. O. Box 1921, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Another interesting project Mr. Rob¬ 
ertson has underway is a scratch pad 
with the manual alphabet printed on 
the back of each sheet. The deaf almost 
all use scrath pads in conversation with 
hearing persons and the Robertson pads 
enable them to give their friends the 
alphabet without keeping a supply of 
the usual alphabet cards. 

Mr. Robertson also is publishing a 
book of sermons entitled “Sermons to 
the Deaf,” which was advertised some 
time ago. He has informed us that pub¬ 
lication is slow, but it was expected to 
be completed this month. 

Schedule of Membership Fees 
and Dues 

Annual Membership, $2.00. 

Life Membership: $20.00. 

Century Club (open to any person, 
couple, association, etc.), $100.00. 
Affiliation (for state associations, clubs, 
and other groups), $10.00 or more 
annually. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Contributions from Clubs, Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 


Berkeley-Oakland (Calif.) Aux-Frats......... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr.100.00 

The Caravan Sunday School Class of Talladega, Alabama .... 8.75 

California Assn, of the Deaf Local Convention Committee, 

Oakland, '52 . 29.49 

Cameron Methodist Church of the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio.350.50 

Gedarloo (Iowa) Club for the Deaf ___23.50 

Graceville, Florida. Deaf Club ... 18.73 

Greater Cincinnati Silent Club N.A.D. Night .. 68.63 

Columbus (Indiana) Pep Club N.A.D. Night .. 15.50 

Dallas Silent Club N.A.D. Night ..._....... 75.05 

District of Columbia Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 62.82 

Fetters' Reunion (Ohio) ........... 20.30 

Fort Worth N.A.D. Night ... 65.00 

Georgia Association of the Deaf . 66.00 

Great Falls (Montana) Silent Club ..... 40.00 

Hartford (Conn.) Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 50.00 

Mr. Edward Herlan .100.00 

Holy Cross Deaf Lutheran Church (St. Louis) ... 5.00 

Illinois Assn, oi the Deaf (1953 convention)...... 41.54 

Iowa Association of the Deaf NAD Rally ___ 50.00 

Jacksonville, Fla., Association of the Deaf . 18.55 

Kansas City (Mo.) N.A.D. Night...136.78 

Kentucky Assn, of the Deaf....... 50.00 

The Laro Club ....... 5.0C 

Little Rock Association For the Deaf ..".7.7...”..7'”.1.7. 8.00 

Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc..... 5.00 

Los Angeles Club N.A.D. Night ........77. 20.00 

Louisiana Assn, of the Deaf NAD Rally...267.93 


Lubbock Silent Club _ 10.00 

Mascia Club (Mason City, Iowa) - 15.18 

Merry-Go-Rounders ......-.....-.-. 10.00 

Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night .... 20.00 

Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet College . 10.00 

Missouri Association of the Deaf NAD Rally - 50.75 

Montana Association of the Deaf . 50.00 

Northwestern Ohio Association oi the Deaf - 20.00 

Orange, N. J. Silent Club ... 10.00 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland) .-.. 24.75 

Phoenix (Ariz.) YMCA Assn, of the Deaf ... 65.35 

Portsmouth (Ohio) Assn, of the Deaf .... 7.00 

Dr. and Mrs. W. S. Runde . ; .100.00 

Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf ...... 5.00 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night . 22.60 

South Bend N.A.D. Night . 37.83 

South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies' Club . 18.60 

South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally .... 36.00 

Spartanburg, S. C. Bible Class of the Deaf.. 50.00 

St. John's School for the Deaf, Milwaukee . 25.00 

Syracuse, N.Y., NAD Rally .... 5.05 

Tallahassee, Fla., Assn, of the Deaf Lodge. 21.15 

Toledo Deaf Motorists Club .......... 10.00 

Toledo Deaf Club N.A.D. Nights ....301.30 

Tucson, Ariz., Club for the Deaf ..... 33.30 

Union League of the Deaf . 25.00 

Vancouver Chapter, Wash. State Assn, of the Deaf . 50.00 

West Virginia Assn, of the Deaf NAD Rally.. 233.46 

Wichita (Kansas) Club of the Deaf. 50.00 


Address Contributions to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
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Louis A. Dysr 462-i 
710 West 43rd St. 

Los Angelas 37, Calif. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF CENTURY CLUB 

A ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.A.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 
WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE MAINTENANCE AND GROWTH OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE N.A.D. 


A 

Sobek Adamiec ($120) 

Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Adler 
Amer. Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Anonymous ($200) 

B 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Barr 

($ 122 ) 

Mrs. Tilly G. Bassel 

(In loving memory of Philip 
Bassel) 

The Louis D. Beaumont Founda¬ 
tion ($1000) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Berrigan 
Miss Lenore M. Bible 
Kenneth A. Blue 
(1951) 

Binghamton (N.Y.) Civic Assn, 
of the Deaf 

Birmingham, Ala., Club of the 
Deaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner 

($ 110 ) 

Frank A. Boldizsar 
Mrs. Thelma Tillman Boltz 
Miss Emma Lucile Bowyer 
Miss Mary M. Brigham 
George K. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
($155) 

S. Robey Burns 

(In ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas, 1949.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
and Alfred ($210) 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 
Class of 1952, Gallaudet College 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Douglas 
Cameron 

Calif. School for Deaf (Berke¬ 
ley) Students ($179.72) 

James O. Chance, Jr. ($120) 
Chat and Nibble Club (Sioux 
Falls. S. D.) ($125) 

Stephen E. Charma 
Chicago Allied Organizations of 
the Deaf NAD Rally ($887.92) 
Cleveland Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($460.20) 
Rex Cochran 
Herbert Coffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 
Columbus Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($150.70) 
Columbus, Ohio, N.A.D. 

Branch ($292.59) 

Charles H. Cory, Jr. 
Consolidated Apparel Company 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cordano 
($ 101 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Crocker 
Henry P. Crutcher ($102) 


Miss Mildred Daniels 
Arnold Lee Daulton 
Mrs. Elizabeth Daulton 
Mrs. Wildey Davidson 

(In memory of her father, 
James W. Mitchell) 

Mr. & Mrs. Solomon Deitch 

($ 102 ) 

Devils Lake (N.D.) Community 
Chest 

John A. DeLance 
Frank Doctor ($115) 

John C. Dolph 

Vito Don Diego ($200) 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning 
($205) 

Mr. & Mrs. William W. Duvall Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Lance Dye 


East Bay Club for the Deaf, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. Anna L. Eickhoff ($110) 

(In memory of her beloved 
husband, Arlington J. Eick¬ 
hoff.) 

Dr. & Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 

The Ettinger Family ($295) 

Simon Daniel Everett 


Anonymous 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fabacher 
A. M. Febles ($134) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer 
Florida Assn, of the Deaf 
Fort Worth Silent Club 
Lyle Foley 

Mr. and Mrs. Juan F. Font 

($ 200 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Foster 


Charles Elliott Gillan ($110) 

H. R. Glover 
Mrs. H. R. Glover 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son, Louis C. ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett G. Graves 
($155) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green- 
mun ($110) 

Seymour M. Gross ($300) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossiuger, 
Jr. ($110) 

Mrs. Jennie Grossinger 
H 

Mr. & Mrs. Raymond E. Hale 
Dr. and Mrs. Percival Hall, Sr. 
James O. Hamersly ($102) 
Thomas W. Hamrick 
Lyle E. Hansen ($110) 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Club of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 

($ 200 ) 

Robert F. Hays 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert C. Hemstreet 
Mr. <S Mrs. Eugene A. Herrig 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 
($ 120 ) 

Arthur M. Hinch ($157) 

Edward Herlan 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
($170) 

Mr. & Mrs. Oscar Hoffman 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 
($ 120 ) 

Houston Association of the Deaf 
NAD Rally (S125) 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard ($105) 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Huffman 

($ 110 ) 

I 

Elkhart County (Ind.) 

Silent Club 

Indiana Association of the Deaf 
($152.01) 

Indianapolis Deaf Club 
Indianapolis Ladies Aux-Frats 
Iowa Association of the Deaf 

J 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs 

(In ever-loving memory of her 
beloved husband, Monroe.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs 

($ 110 ) 

Harry Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson 
Mr. & Mrs. Orville A. Johnson 
Mrs. C. E. Jones 
Jerald M. Jordan 

K 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapell 
Kansas Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
($250) 

Kentucky Assn, of the Deaf 
N.A.D. Night ($139.55) 


Mrs. Lucretia H. King ($101) 
Thomas L. Kinsella 

(In memory of his son, Ray¬ 
mond Kinsella $125) 

Harold L. Kistler 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Kondeli 
Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber ($300) 
Mr. & Mrs. Leo. H. Kuehn 
($700) 


Yates Lansing 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Miss Mildred Lauber 
Mr. and Mrs. Phil M. Leeds 
($ 110 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Abie Leibovitch 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Lewis 
($205) 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Stanley Light 

($ 200 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Percy W. Ligon 
Mr. and Mrs Alex Lobsinger 
Charles Loughran 
Louisiana Association of the 
Deaf 

Louisville Assn, of the Deaf 
($142.13) 

Milford D. Luden 
M 

Anonymous ($500) 

Ernest R. Maertz 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maiworm 

Mr. & Mrs. Marcus H. Marks 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Mather 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert E. Maxson 

Dr. George M. McClure ($145) 

Doyle H. McGregor ($110) 

Mrs. Frieda B. Meagher (In Lov¬ 
ing Memory of James Frede¬ 
rick) 

John T. Menzies 
Michigan Assn, of the Deaf 
Ross Miller 
Mrs. Sarah R. Miller 
($ 102 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Morgan D. Mills 
Milwaukee Silent Club N.A.D. 

Rallies ($150.58) 

Arsene J. Morneau 

Miss Elizabeth Moss ($110) 

The Three Moss Sisters ($200) 
(In loving memory of their 
parents) 

N 

Cecil Nathanson 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
($135) 

New York City NAD Rally 
Night ($876.36) 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Mr. & Mrs. T. Y. Northern 

(In appreciation of the per¬ 
sistent, valuable, and altruistic 
services of B. B. Burnes to 
the N.A.D.) , , 

Northern California Clubs of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($608.36) 
Helen Northrup 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Oberlin 
Oklahoma Association of the 
Deaf ($117.10) 

Omaha Club of the Deaf 
Orange (N.J.) Silent Club 
($151) 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis B. Orrill ($130) 


Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard 
Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 
($351) 

Pennsylvania Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of the Deaf ($200) 
Dr. Henry A. Perkins 
Mrs. Lena G. Peters (In loving 
memory of Joe Peters) 
Pittsburgh NAD Branch 
($138.06) 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter Poshusta 
William C. Purdy, Jr. ($223) 


R 

Robert W. Reinemund 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Rines 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Roberts 
Dr. and Mrs. Winfield S. Runde 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Russell 

S 

Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Saltzstein 
Julius M. Salzer ($175) 

Oscar Sanders 

(In memory of James Fred¬ 
erick Meagher.) 

Mrs. Ethel Sanders 

(In memory of Dr. Olof Han¬ 
son.) 

Mario L. Santin ($111.17) 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
($525) 

S. E. Scott ($120) 

Edward L. Scouten 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Simmons 

Donald M. Simonds 

G. Sincere 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith 
($306) 

Mr. & Mrs. Duncan V. Smoak 
South Carolina Assn, of the Deaf 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Fred L. 

Sparks, Jr. ($110) 

John C. Stahl 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann ($110) 
Albert C. H. Stender ($250) 
William McK. Stewart (Contrib¬ 
uted on Gallaudet Day, 1951. 
in gratitude for the work of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.) 
St. Louis Allied Organizations 
of the Deaf NAD Rally 
($323.05) 

Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Stokes ($125) 
Miss Mae C. Strandberg 
Stuarts Apparel Company (105) 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe 
($ 102 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 


Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($125) 

Charles B. Terry 
Mrs. William A. Tilley ($115) 
Toledo Deaf Club 
Miss Flora J. Toombs ($110) 
Trenton, N. J.. NAD Branch 
($351.81) 

Mr. & Mrs. John M. Tubergen, Jr. 
($128) 

Roy Tuggle 

U 

Conrad Urbach 

(In loving memory of his 
wife, Alice Charlotte) 

Utah Assn, of the Deaf 


Vancouver Chapter (Washing¬ 
ton Assn, of the Deaf) 

Mrs. Bessie Veditz 

(In memory of George William 
Veditz.) 

Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Vestal 
Virginia Assn, of the Deaf 

W 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Washington State Assn, of the 
Deaf 

West Va. Assn, of the Deaf 
Julius Wiggins 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Wincgar 
Mrs. Charlotte Wuesthoff 
Mrs. Eugenie Wuesthoff ($150) 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 
($700) 

Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles (875) 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola ($142) 
A. Zygoma ($3000) 
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